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Our Contributors 


From all parts of the country, deans of girls in high school have expressed concern about 
the development of their position. Which direction will it take—toward greater expertness 
and more opportunity for counseling and group work or toward more routine clerical work 
and discipline cases? The need for a study of what the most able deans do was evident. With 
the cooperation of members of the National Association this study was made possible. If deans 
will tactfully make this report available to their principals, superintendents, and faculty mem- 
bers, much of the present misunderstanding among administrators and teachers of what a dean 
does will be corrected. The following deans generously cooperated in making this survey: 
Agnes N. Arnold, Lillian F. Bidwell, Olive Bowers, Hattie E. Boyd, Ella E. Brown, Maude 
Brown, Margaret E. Carr, Leota B. Clarke, Rachel Connor, Dorothy K. Critz, Mrs. J. L. 
Downing, Hazel D. Driver, Mary F. Farnsworth, Theresa G. Folger, Rachel M. Foote, Ann 
M. Furst, Helen Gatchel, Edith Gramlich, Miriam Greaves, Genevieve Griffith, Victoria 
Gross, Lucy Crammer Harvey, Genevieve Heagney, Barbara A. Hewlett, Ruth Hier, Mary 
Hobbs, Ruth Horner, Helen N. Johnston, Blanche M. Kern, Kate Parks Kitchin, Edna L. 
Klages, Louise M. Kornfeld, Elizabeth E. Larsen, May W. Lockhart, Mildred D. Loew, 
Evelyn Lofland, Corinne A. Lythcott, Viola McDowell, Esther W. McGill, Mabel F. McKee, 
Wilma J. McVeigh, Ruth E. Mason, Lena M. Morrill, Ruth Munsell, Florence C. Myers, 
Ina G. Nolds, Hazel M. Ohmert, Jessie T. Oldt, Millie Parker, Mildred A. Pasch, Anna S. 
Pehrson, Estelle S. Phillips, Helen Pritchard, Jean Quay, Ruth Riley, Evelyn G. Rimel, Elyse 
Rinkenberger, Marjory S. Robertson, Myrtle M. Rodden, Dale Ross, Mollie Russell, Miriam 
H. Selah, Annie E, Smead, Elizabeth Sparhawk, Orra W. Spivey, Athene H. Stultz, Hilde- 
gard S. Sweet, Bernice Sylvester, Ora M. Theobald, Shirley Thurman, Dorothea von Berg, 
Lucille Wallace, Mabel Werner, Lynette E. Wilson, Pauline C. Winkler. The tentative forms 
were tested and suggestions for revision made by Hattie E. Boyd, Florence C. Myers, and 
Helen Pritchard. We are also indebted to Marydale Gray for her expert assistance in tabulat- 
ing the data, to Helen Jantunen for typing and proofreading. 

Gladys B. Longley, in her position of Coordinator in the F. D. Roosevelt High School, 
Hyde Park, New York, felt the need, as so many high school deans have, of more specific 
information about colleges. She collected data from almost six hundred colleges and wrote 
the report for this issue of the Journat under the supervision of Professor Ruth Strang. 
Miss Betty Tway and Miss Clara Robinson also gave valuable assistance in the study. Frances 
M. Wilson supplied the data about the veteran submitted to the colleges. This article, 
“Certain Educational Guidance Questions Answered,” will be of interest to deans in colleges 
and universities as well as to high school deans. 

Melva Lind is Assistant Professor of French and Resident Directrice of the French house 
at Mt. Holyoke College. Her Licence-és-Lettres (University of Lyons) and Doctorat de 
PUniversité de Paris combined with a Master’s degree in guidance and personnel work from 
the University of Minnesota indicate her unusual qualification for writing the article in this 
issue On one aspect of personnel work in a modern language house. 

Ruth Mason, who, as Editor of the High School Exchange column, contributed so many 
good ideas for high school deans, is so swamped with “extra-special” school responsibilities 
that she cannot continue to write the column. We are extremely fortunate in our new editor, 
Frances M. Wilson, recently released from her wartime service as Lieutenant in the WAVES, 
who has consented to serve as editor of the Secondary School Exchange column. As Dean of 
Girls in High School and as the Field Worker on Superintendent Campbell’s Committee for 
the Evaluation of Guidance in the New York Schools, Miss Wilson is admirably prepared to 
present in this column valuable accounts of best current practice. We hope that deans in 
secondary schools all over the country will send to Miss Wilson concrete accounts of their 
most original and effective guidance procedures. Her address is 90 Morningside Drive, New 
York 27, N. Y. 

We are likewise happy to announce that Mary L. Smallwood, Dean of Women at the St. 
Lawrence University, Canton, New York, will take Dean Franklin’s place as editor of the 
University Exchange column. In a personal letter, she wrote “I have always enjoyed this 
particular column and consider it a challenge to try to gather material for it.” She, too, 
would welcome contributions from college and university deans—short but concrete descrip- 
tions of new developments in their personnel work. 





The High School Dean’s Professional Day 


RUTH STRANG 


Lack of knowledge and misconcep- 
tions as to what a dean actually does 
are prevalent. Vocational counselors 
frequently say, “The dean handles 
discipline,” or “She just has charge of 
the social program.” The principal 
who has no clear concept of the broad 
type of personnel work represented in 
the dean’s position burdens her with 
clerical work, with routine duties, and 
with administrative odds and ends. 
Even the dean herself often loses per- 
spective and succumbs to the imme- 
diate and trivial demands made upon 
her time. 

For this reason, it is desirable and 
necessary to obtain a clearer picture of 
the position of dean of girls in high 
school: What kinds of work do deans 
do? How do they actually spend their 
time? What kinds of work do they 
think they ought to do? ‘Which parts 
of their work give them satisfaction; 
which parts, dissatisfaction? In what 
direction do they think the position 
should develop? 

In order to answer these questions 
of so much interest to deans and ad- 
ministrators, three forms were sent to 
129 members of the National Associa- 
tion of Deans of Women who were 
holding high school positions. These 
positions were variously designated as 
dean of girls, vice principal in charge 
of guidance, or other titles. They all 
involved broad guidance responsibili- 
ties. The first form called for a de- 
tailed record of their activities during 


one professional day. The second form 
called for checking of the functions 
they actually performed during the 
year, those they thought they ought to 
perform, and those that gave them the 
most satisfaction or dissatisfaction. 
The third form gave the dean. oppor- 
tunity to write more fully about her 
job satisfaction and the way in which 
she would like the position of dean of 
girls to develop. 


Replies were received fenen 63, or 
approximately half, of these personnel 
workers in time to “incorporate in this 
report. Nine more, received after the 
tables had been completed, followed 
the same general pattern of activities 
and job satisfaction. All geographical 
regions were represented. The names 
of those cooperating are given on 
“Our Contributors” page. It may be 
assumed that these deans represent 
best: practice, because membership in 
the Association is in itself an indication 
of professional interest, and filling out 
and returning the three forms shows 
additional concern for growth in pro- 
fessional proficiency. They are also 
experienced deans, Their years of 
service as dean are as follows: 


Years of Service No. of Deans 


4 
12 
5 
12 
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Wuar Kinps or Worx Do 
Deans Do? 


The answer to this question was ob- 
tained in two ways: (1) by tabulating 
the responses to the comprehensive 
check list of duties that the dean of 
girls might perform during the year 
and (2) by calculating the amount of 
time spent in each professional activity 
in a single day. A very large majority, 
55 deans in all, marked their daily 
schedule as “typical.” 

First, we note in Table I how broad 
the position of dean of girls is. It 
includes counseling and group work, 
work with teachers and community 
groups, policy making and coordina- 
tion of guidance services, research and 
evaluation, the keeping of personnel 
records, clerical and routine work, and 
personal and professional develop- 
ment. 

Table II contains more detailed in- 
formation about the duties performed. 

Counseling of students, as we should 
expect, is a major responsibility of 
deans of girls. In expenditure of time 
it stands far above the other duties. 
Educational guidance, which includes 
conferences regarding choice of course, 
choice of further education, and prog- 
ress in academic work, is mentioned 
more frequently than any type of 
counseling. In sheer expenditure of 
time, educational guidance also stands 
first. On the days for which schedules 
were kept, deans were spending on the 
average more time in conferring with 
students about their courses, about 
their academic achievement, and about 
further educational opportunities than 
in any other single kind of counseling. 
The phases of counseling in which 
deans were spending the next largest 
amount of time were those concerned 


with emotional development, disci- 
pline, and absence and tardiness. 
During the year a large proportion of 
deans were concerned with health 
problems, although they did not spend 
nearly as much time on health coun- 
seling as on educational counseling 
and problems centering around school 
maladjustment. Vocational counseling 
and conferences about part-time work 
were reported by fewer deans and took 
a smaller amount of time, especially 
in the medium-sized schools. 

It is impossible, of course, actually 
to separate counseling into these dis- 
tinct compartments. What is primari- 
ly counseling with respect to progress 
in academic work may contribute 
greatly to a student’s emotional or so- 
cial development. Discipline and ab- 
sence may be handled as an adminis- 
trative problem or in the guidance 


‘way. However, it seems clear that 


much of the counseling that deans do 
begins with various problems of ad- 
justment to school. Whether these 
conferences contribute to the all-round 
development of the individual stu- 
dent depends on the dean’s skill in 
counseling. 

Counseling with parents is a well- 
recognized part of the dean’s work. 
Although the average number of min- 
utes is small, the fact that this duty 
was reported by 87 percent of the 
deans is significant. More and more 
we are realizing the importance of 
parental attitudes and behavior in 
adolescent adjustment and the need 
for family-centered case studies. 

Although counseling and group 
work are very closely related, fewer 
deans reported group-work responsi- 
bilities than counseling. Their actual 
time expenditure for the sponsoring of 





Tue Hicu Scuoort Dean’s ProressionaL Day 


TABLE I 
Average Number of Minutes Spent in Each Major Function in One Day 


Small Medium-Sized Large 
Duty Schools Schools Schools 
Counseling with pupils 
Lowest 15 15 30 
Average 106 102 182 
Highest 245 267 206 
Counseling with parents 
Lowest 0 0 0 
Average 15 20 19 
Highest 75 95 95 
Group work 
Lowest 20 0 
Average 70 70 
Highest 
Work with teachers 
Lowest 
Average 
Highest 
Policy making 
Lowest 
Average 
Highest 
Public relations 
Lowest 
Average 
Highest 
Personal development 
Lowest 
Average 
Highest 
Research and evaluation 
Lowest 
Average 
Highest 
Coordination of guidance services 
Lowest 
Average 
Highest 
Keeping of records 
Lowest 
Average 
Highest 
Supervision of maintenance 








































































































0 
Average 4 
Highest 15 35 
Teaching classes 
Lowest 0 0 0 
Average 122 50 33 
Highest 245 300 164 
Average length of professional day.._______. ~ Thre. 7 hrs. 7 hrs. 
25 min. 16 min. 46 min. 
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TABLE II 
Analysis of Detailed Functions ; 
No. and Yo of Deans Average No. of Min. 
Checking Each Item in Day Spent in a 
Given Activity 
i Duties Performed Medium- 
: All Schools Small Sized Large 
Detailed Duties ; % Schools Schools Schools 


A. —or with pupils 
Health 84 4.3 7.5 8.5 
Choice of course 83 7.0 12.0 10.6 
Choice of further education. 23.3 7.0 13.0 
Progress in academic work_____. 7.0 14.5 21.0 
Social development —— 2.2 6.8 9.0 
Emotional development ——_. 15.7 9.0 14.7 
Discipline 13.0 16.6 
Absence and tardiness ________. ca 15.0 23.3 
Vocations 8.0 0.8 
10. Part-time work — ‘ . 
11. Permissions 
12. Enrollment of new students____ 
. Counseling with parents 
1. By telephone 
2. Conferences in school office. 
3. Home visits 
. Group work 
1. Sponsoring clubs 
2. Training student leaders 
3. Supervision of social program. 
4. Supervision of study halls, cafe- 
teria lines, halls, etc 
. Work with teachers 
1. Individual conferences 
2. Case conferences i 
3. Study groups 
4. Others 
. Policy making 
1. Conferences with administrators 
2. Committee work on school 
policies 
3. Faculty meetings —— 
. Public relations 
1. Speeches 
2. Contacts with outside agencies_ 
3. Attending community meetings 
4. Community services — 
5. Others 
. Personal development 
1. Attending lectures, courses, con- 
ferences 
2. Reading professional books and 
magazines 
3. Serving on committees of pro- 
fessional workers 
. Others 














Seugweenny 
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TABLE II (continued) 





No. and Yo of Deans 
Checking Each Item 


Duties Performed 
All Schools 


Detailed Duties No. 


Average No. of Min. 
in Day Spent ina 
Given Activity 
Medium- 
Sized 
Schools 


Small 
% Schools 


Large 
Schools 





. Research and evaluation 
1. Collecting and analyzing data_ 
2. Making follow-up studies ____ 
3, Recording and summarizing 
data on cumulative records____ 
4, Others 
. Coordination of guidance services. 

: a of records 

Personnel records —.___.. 
. Giving and scoring tests _.__._ 
. Making periodic summaries of 
cumulative data for each pupil 
. Attendance 
. Marks 
Routine clerical. work — 
. Supervision of maintenance _._.. ans 
. Teaching classes 














52 ‘ 1.5 
35 : 0.0 


0.0 
0.0 


40 , 0.0 
5 , 0.0 
33 : 13.6 


66 ; 4.3 
25 : 2.6 


2 J 1.0 
35.3 

0.8 

40.5 

0.5 

50.0 





student activities, advising and train- 
ing student leaders, supervising the 
total social program, and other kinds 
of work groups was with about two 
thirds as much as the time ‘spent in 
counseling. At present we are on the 
verge of new methods in group work 
that will make group activities one of 
the most important instruments for 
individual development and guidance. 

Almost all the deans now recognize 
work with teachers as one of their 
functions. Apparently, these deans 
have already moved forward from the 
concept of guidance as a one-person 
job. They realize that every member 
of the staff has a contribution to make 
to the personnel program. Through 
individual and case conference and 
study groups, the dean is helping 
teachers to do their work better: As 
we would expect, deans in the largest 
schools spend almost twice as much 


time in working with and through 
teachers as do deans in the schools 
having enrollments of less than 1,500 
pupils. 

Policy making is another well-rec- 
ognized function of the dean. As the 
school increases in size, the dean 
spends more of her time in conferences 
with administrators and in committee 
work with adults and with students. 

Public relations activities occupy a 
large part of some deans’ professional 
days. One dean spent we ost ‘three 
hours on the day reported in making 
contacts with outside agencies and in 
other community services: In the 
dean’s annual report to her superin- 
tendent, printed in detail on ‘pages 
110-111, the reader’ will notice that 
work with social, civic, and profes- 
sional groups is one of her major func- 
tions. This is part of the modern trend 
towardcommunity education. Itisrep- 
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resented by the community school that 
extends into the community and by 
adult education programs that grow 
out of the school and make school 
education an introduction to lifetime 
learning. 

Closely related to public relations 
are activities that contribute to person- 
al and professional development. In 
a very real sense, counseling and 
group work are means of personal 
growth. The counselor, for instance, 
learns something about herself and 
about counseling techniques in every 
interview with a student or a parent. 
In addition to the opportunities for 
personal development within the job 
itself, practically all deans seek 
self-improvement through lectures, 
courses, conferences, the reading of 
professional books and magazines, 
serving on committees with other pro- 
fessional workers, and other activities. 
The actual time spent in this way on a 
particular school day is, of course, 
small, Most of this kind of activity 
is carried on during week ends, holi- 
days, and longer vacations. 

Less than half the deans reported 
engaging in the activities listed under 
research and evaluation. It is encour- 
aging that so many have found some 
time to collect and analyze data on 
some aspect of their work, make fol- 
low-up studies, and take responsibility 
for recording and summarizing data 
on cumulative records. Although this 
kind of work should not be under- 
taken at the expense of service to the 
students, time spent on research and 
evaluation will result in better guid- 
ance services in the long run. 

Only one third of the deans report- 
ed responsibility for coordination of 
guidance services. This low percentage 


is surprising, especially for the larger 
schools. Possibly the phrase was given 
an interpretation not originally in- 
tended, or perhaps the dean is not yet 
sufficiently recognizing and utilizing 
the qualifications and preparation for 
special guidance services of various 
members of the school staff. 

About two thirds of the deans re- 
ported that they recorded data on rec- 
ords; only one fourth, that they gave 
and scored tests The amount of time 
spent in keeping records was the sec- 
ond or third largest expenditure in 
each size group. The question might 
be raised as to whether this is the best 
way for a dean to spend her time. At 
least, it should be remembered that 
cumulative personnel records are a 
means to better guidance, not an end 
in themselves. 

Some differences in the dean’s use 
of time in schools having an enroll- 
ment of less than 900 (classified as 
small schools), schools of 900 to_1,- 
500 (medium size), and schools of 
over 1,500 students (large) have al- 
ready, been noted. Table I suggests 
that deans in the larger schools do 
relatively more counseling, work with 
teachers, and public relations than 
those in small and medium-sized 
schools, Deans in the small schools, 
on the other hand, spend almost four 
times as much time, on the average, in 
teaching as do those in the large-size 
schools. 


Tue Dean’s Day 


The most vivid picture of what a 
dean does is obtained by reading the 
detailed daily schedules. Each is as 
unique as personality. As one reads 
these carefully recorded accounts of 
the dean’s day, she has a feeling of 
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having made a personal visit. If space two from medium-sized schools, and 
permitted, we should. like to print one from a large city high school. 

many of the fine daily schedules sent The two medium-sized schools— 
in. Unfortunately, we have room for both between 1,000 and 1,500 enroll- 
only four—one from a small school, ment, the first from the Far West, the 


Daily Schedule in Smalt School 

















Time Activity No. of 
Minutes 
7:15 Arrived at school. Conference with principal 15 
7:30 Talked with teacher about personnel for Junior Town Mecting. pipiatiiincies,) ae 
7:40 Talked with teacher about salary committee 20 
8:00 Signed notes for early dismissal 30 
$:30 Arranged for boy to work in cafeteria.: 5 
8:35 Talked with physics teacher about Career Conference plans. 10 
8:45 Wrote draft board about deferment 5 





8:50 Phone call from brother of a student’s parent who is having difficulty in 
home. Is afraid home will break up. Family — over boy. Asks that 
I have a conference with father 10 













































































9:00 Boy late to class. 5 
9:05 Talked with parents about boys’ absence. 5 
9:10 Phone call about boy transferring 5 
9:15 Talked to four boys about English (poor grades) 10 
9:25 Talked to boy who was reading newspaper (against rules) in study hall... 5 
9:30 Talked about vocational interest test and records with boy 15 
9:45 Sent report to Attendance Department. 5 
9:50 Talked to teacher whose mother is in hospital , 5 
9:55 Talked to boy about attendance, grades, vocation, etc. 5 
10:00 Tried to locate stolen basketball. Found this. 15 
10:15 Discussed cafeteria situation with principal 10 
10:25 Dictated letters. 15 
10:40 Phone call from returning veteran (referred by Main Office). Made ap- 
pointment to see him 10 
10:50 Phone call about girl doing housework. Would like to finish high school. 
Suggested night school 10 - 
11:00 Lunch. 
11:45 Boy came to office because he had had an accident x4 
11:50 Two boys injured in gym. First aid 20 
12:10 Conference with a girl about college 20 
12:30 Three veterans to discuss college ; 30 
1:00 Conference with girl about college and vocation 30 
1:30 Town News Staff wanted material about Career Conference 15 
1:45 Veteran who had phoned came to tell about American University._™—. 30 
2:15 Talked with girl oe college 15 
2:30 Talked with girl about college 20 
2:50 Talked with boy about vocation 10 
3:00 Took detention because teacher was absent 35 . 
3:35 Conference with principal 25 
4:00 Home. 


7:00 Visited parents of boy who took basketball and had not admitted it... 60 
9:00- 
11:30 Worked at school Youth Center which was open after the basketball game. 150- 
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second from a Middle Atlantic state 
—represent an interesting difference 
in emphasis. The work of the first is 
focused directly on the individual stu- 
dent whereas the second dean spends 
a much larger proportion of time in 
work with groups, creating conditions 
in the school and in the community 
that help to make effective guidance 
possible. Both deans marked their day 
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as typical. In the large city school of 
4,500 enrollment, much more of the 
dean’s time is spent on administrative 
matters, although this dean has time 
for many personal contacts with stu- 
dents now in school and with veterans 
who formerly were students. 

The annual report to the Superin- 
tendent of Schools and the Principal 
of the High School written by Doro- 


Medium-Sized School 


Activity No, of 
Minutes 
Arrived at school; teacher requested girl be called to office about fail- 

ing work 5 
Acted on nine excuses and prearranged absences; some students sent to 

nurse (in building only first period) ; made referral list for visiting teacher. 

Held conference with girl who skipped school (gave lists to office girl 

for typing) 
Interviewed girl withdrawing; family difficulties necessitated her moving 
before end of semester 
Interviewed three teachers to arrange an early examination schedule for 
same girl 

Discussed failing grade with student 

Conferred with visiting teacher and school nurse regarding two cases 
(one health problem and one truancy) 
Worked out “four-year” plan sheet for four students (educational guid- 
ance), checking their credentials, interviewed girls. 
Interviewed girl needing job, contacted home where she had worked by 
phone, helped her write “ad” for paper, gave permit to leave the building. 
(Received phone call on Home Nursing course) ; conference with five Girls’ 
League officers regarding last cabinet meeting of semester 
Conference with Girls’ League vice president—program arrangements for 
February meeting 

Took an advisory group (teacher absent) 
Interviewed boy wishing to have a “learn-to-dance” class for his advisory 



































group 
Arranged ride home for girl who was ill 
Received phone call regarding employment (taking care of children)... 
Gave permit to go home to student who is ill 
Gave permit for student to appear in court, talked to student 
Received phone call from a social welfare agency 
Perused three permanent record folders for afternoon appointments 
Phoned mother of student 
Conferred with visiting teacher (checked her reports on previous visits 
and gave her new referrals) 
Gave slip for girl who is ill to go home; called vice principal for the 
tion; phoned girl’s home 
Lunch (home economics teacher; talked over problem) 
Appointment with girl with personal problem 
































in- 





1:00 


1:15 


1:35 
1:50 
2:00 


2:12 
Zea 


2:27 
2:50 


3:00 
3:05 
3:10 
3:20 
3:25 
3:40 
3:50 


4:10 
4:20 
4:30 
5:00 


5:45 





Tue Hicn Scuoor Dean’s Prorsssiona, Day 
Activity 


Dictated letter to parent concerning discipline problem and a letter to par- 
ent concerning graduation problem; sketched a form to be filled out for 
Junior Red Cross projects 
Acted on five excuses and three permits to leave the building—prearranged 
absences. 
Enrolled new student 

Collected available material on music schools, had conference with student 
Interviewed president of GAA regarding initiation meeting—scheduled 
date. 
Called to Red Cross Room (student ill) 
Conferred with retail selling instructor and student about irregular attend- 
ance. aes 
Conferred with commercial teacher about failing students. 
Received phone call from mother about daughter’s attitude, arranged ap- 
pointment. 
Conference with girl—elective subjects. 
Conference with girl—program sheet 
Conference with girl—elective subjects. 

Close of school. 

Interviewed librarian concerning student librarian credits 
Conference with habitually tardy girl 

Interviewed girl, change of schedule given, checked with teacher on house 
phone. 
Received phone call—special program for daughter who had been in acci- 
dent. 
Phoned junior high adviser. 
‘Conferred with principal—new schedule shifts 
Organized work for next day (left over), recorded data on case record 
cards, 
Left building. 
Meeting (Forum). 


































































No. of 


Minutes 

















$:00 
8:25 
8:30 


8:45 


9:05 
9:30 


10:00 
10:15 
11:00 
11:10 


11:30 
12:15 


Medium-Sized School 


Arrived at school to — a parent-interview appointment 
Discussed a girl’s “case” with her English teacher 
Gave permits for my dismissal, time off for college interviews to three 
girls. 
Reviewed cases of two girls sent up from the attendance office because of 
frequent tardiness. 
Opened mail; dictated 

Student conferences on (1) change of program, (2) olla plans, (3) 
family problem. 
Admitted a girl who comes late for reasons of health 
Interview with parent 

Talked with a senior who was failing. 

Organized material for a talk to be given for the Council of Social 
Agencies. 
Met my regular class in Orientation (grade 10) which meets once a week. 
Lunch; planned with the principal about program-making in 1946... 
































20 
25 


30 


35 
10 


20 
45 
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Activity No. of 
Minute; 
Made suggestions to a.group of students planning a party 15 
Met with the Curriculum Committee of our faculty—presented case studies 
of students to assist the committee in discovering needs, trends, etc... 45 
Discussed the handling of health problems with the nurse—took notes on 
cases requiring a letter from the school 20 
Gave directions to an office practice student who. had been sent up to 
“practice” as my assistant for three weeks 10 
Checked on girl students who failed to report for after-school Recall— 
arranged for the next day’s follow up 10 
Conference with the assistant superintendent about taking the chairman- 
ship of the town-wide Character Education Committee 20 
Cleared my desk; made notes for the secretary to follow up on students 
who are reported doing failing work 20 
Chatted with the principal and assistant principal about ways of improving 
citizenship, the influx of veterans, a party for retiring teachers 35 
Attended meeting of the Girl Scout Council ' 60 


























Lerge School 
Arrived at school. 
Talked to two teachers and three students about an assembly program on 
were arranging. 
Telephone call from a father who wanted to have two more college appli- 
cation blanks filled out for his son (the boy had been rejected by three 
colleges). 
Telephone call from an administrative assistant in another school who raised 
several questions in regard to a study being made in articulation among the 
various school levels. 
Interviewed six students about various matters—program for next semester, 
college applications, G.O. dance, Christmas assembly, article for school 
paper, early dismissal 
Telephone call from registrar’s office in University asking us to recom- 
mend two graduates for positions. : 
Interviewed a mother who asked us to recommend a small preparatory 
school for her boy—a school that “would be strict with him and make him 
do his work.” 
Read mail and dictated letters. Several interruptions—two veterans dropped 
in to say “hello,” a mother telephoned to see if her daughter could be 
excused from commencement because she was entering college on January 
16; a graduate dropped in to say she was very happy at the Washington 
School for Secretaries. 
Interviewed a soldier who came to find out what courses he needed to 
qualify for a diploma. Evaluated his training and worked out a program 
for him while he waited because he was going overseas in two days... 
Mother of a veteran came to ask for a transcript of his record for college. 
. Conference with principal on several matters: (a) Plans for Victory Col- 
lection of canned foods. (b) Discussed inadequate staff at Bureau of At- 
tendance. Waiting three weeks for reports in six cases. (c) Reviewed a 
.. veteran’s record (a very complicated case) to see if he could qualify for 
a diploma. 
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- Activity No. of « 
Minutes 


Worked on college applications; also prepared referral blanks for three stu- 
dents who were being sent to the Educational Clinic for testing..._. 
Interviewed a veteran who.wanted us to recommend “two good engineer- 
ing colleges.” 
Telephoned director of admissions at Williams College and made appoint- 
ments for two veterans who were home on a four-day furlough and who 
wished to make application for admission to the college 
Interviewed a veteran who wanted to have his specialist training in the 
Navy evaluated.__ 
Talked with a girl who dislocated her knee in the gymnasium. She was 
highly excited and needed considerable attention before she would go to the 
hospital in an ambulance. Her mother had come to school and was going 
to the hospital with her 
Telephoned Columbia University Press to see when The Guidance Point 
of View would be ready for mailing 

Luncheon conference with program committee and several chairmen to dis- 
cuss course of study for next semester. 
Interviewed a veteran who wanted the name of a good accounting school 
(not a college) 
Interviewed a veteran about his college application 

Talked with G.O. officers and representatives of Post War Relief Club con- 
cerning plans for collection of canned foods. 
Talked with two chairmen about study groups that have been organized for 
gifted boys and girls 
Interviewed a veteran who wanted to be admitted to an evening school.____ 
































Persuaded a seventh-term girl who wanted to leave school to remain until © 


the end of the term. Rearranged her program 





Interviewed a senior who wanted to enlist in the Navy. He agreed to give 


the matter further thought and return to me in two days. 
Telephone call from the Institute for the Crippled and Disabled to say that 
a boy whom we referred there for training was making good progress 

Girl reported she lost her purse 

Custodian came to say Christmas trees had arrived for foyer and auditorium. 
Teacher stopped i in to say that a troublesome boy had ‘improved although 
he was still very “irritating.” 
Telephoned Community Service Society about a girl whose family needed 
help. 
Veteran who is a student in the school stopped in to request that a subject 
be dropped from his program 
Talked to a father who called to obtain homework assignment for daugh- 
ter who was ill 
Attended a committee meeting to select students who will receive Co- 
operation in Government awards at commencement 

Secretary told me about two telephone calls and that two teachers had 
stopped in to see me 
Worked on college applications 
Cleared desk. 
Telephone call from a veteran to find out if his college application blank 
had been sent out 

Talked to a teacher about a handicapped student who is making poor 






































progress. 
Started home. . 


30 


15 


20 


10 
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thy K. Critz, Dean of Girls, Potts- 
ville High School, Pottsville, Penn- 
sylvania (abbreviated here) summar- 
izes the year’s work and makes still 
clearer than the daily schedules al- 
ready quoted the broad functions of 
the effective dean of girls: 


Educational and vocational 
guidance and placement 

Supplied information useful to students in 
making educational and vocational plans: the 
Handbook prepared by the Student Council 
and circulated through civics classes; college 
catalogue library; information on vocations; 
and meetings with representatives of institu- 
tions of higher learning and visits to a uni- 
versity career conference. 

Visited four campuses, transferred credits, 
and wrote letters of recommendation and char- 
acter ratings for 111 pupils who wished to 
continue their education or enter employment 
or the Armed Forces. 

Revised schedules for students who were not 
making a good academic adjustment or who 
were convalescing after a serious illness. 

Secured test material for teachers of pupils 
in social studies and shorthand classes. 

Administered battery of tests to the junior 
class for guidance purposes, 

Assisted senior girls in writing letters of ap- 
plication. 

Made special arrangements for a student to 
do part-time work during school hours. 

Maintained a file for domestic employment. 

Placed 47 girls and three boys in permanent 
or in part-time positions. 

Secured work in tutoring for four faculty 
members. 

Obtained 25 girls to do typing at the Court 
House. 


Guidance in personal development 
Interviewed 165 pupils and 112 teachers 
relative to problems of behavior. 
Traced several attempts to have pupils ex- 
cused from school illegally. 


Cooperation with the school 
nurse on health problems 

In checking an epidemic of pediculis capitis 
among the girls. 

In checking too frequent use of the in- 
firmary by several girls. 
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Supervision of social and other 
group activities 
Scheduled all the events on the social cal- 
endar. There were 31 evening affairs. 
Scheduled the use of rooms for these pur- 


Served as adviser to the Student Council. 

‘Attended the following Student Council 
affairs: Color Ceremony, supper for new fac- 
ulty members, faculty children’s Christmas 
party, the all-school dance, a farewell party for 
a Council member, the Council picnic. 

Attended other pupil activities: Camera Club 
initiations, Camera Club dance, Phi Gamma 
Lambda Christmas dance, the band dance, se- 
nior ball, senior banquet, senior play, marion- 
ette show, and French picnic. 

Served as chairman of the Assembly Com- 
mittee. Many of the organizations prepared 
programs for the assembly, which was held 
three times a week. 

Visited, with the Student Council, the Ele- 
mentary Junior school for the annual orienta- 
tion program for eighth-grade pupils. 

Edited and rehearsed material presented by 
a group of girls to civic groups. 

Made arrangements for winners of regional 
and national art awards to attend the exhibits 
and receive their awards. 

Civic and professional activities 

Handled publicity for the program of sales 
of war bonds and stamps. 

Purchased and participated in the presenta- 
tion of all furlough bags given by the student 
body. 

Served as chairman of the local U.S.O. Host- 
ess Committee. : 

Made and executed plans for a luncheon 
meeting and discussion hour for deans, coun- 
selors, and representatives of youth-serving 
agencies working with girls. 

Completed arrangements for D.A.R. Good 
Citizenship Contest. 

Served as secretary of the State Legislative 
Council. 

Served as City Chairman for Women’s Di- 
vision for the “March of Dimes” campaign. 

Gave weekly interviews on school news to 
the press. 

Secured ten girls to work for Red Cross. 

Asked 50 students to serve on war bond 
drives for the County office. 
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Served on Arrangements Committee of local 
hospital committee. 

Attended annual conferences of State Deans’ 
Association and Educational Association. 

Attended monthly meetings of the Council 
of Social Agencies. 

Served on Membership Committee of the 
local chapter of the National Honor Society. 

The routine aspect of her work is indicated 
by the 1,182 permits for entering classes, leav- 
ing school early, attending dances, and for 
other adjustments. The relationship with par- 
ents and teachers is indicated by 242 contacts 
with parents and 535 contacts with teachers 
during the year. 


Wuat SHOULD THE Dean Do? 


The deans who answered this ques- 
tion felt that they should spend more 
time in counseling with parents and 
with students in respect to social de- 
velopment, more time in conferences 
with administrators and in committee 
work on school policies, and more time 
in activities contributing to personal 
and professional development. Their 
view of the position as they would like 
to have it develop is most interesting- 
ly shown in their freely written re- 
sponses to the question: “If you could 
plan your professional day just as you 
wished, what would -you do as Dean 
of Girls?” Most of the answers to this 
question indicated that they would 
prefer to do the kind of work that 
gives them the greatest satisfaction. 
The emphasis in most instances was on 
more individual counseling. Second to 
that was the desire to have more op- 
portunity to coordinate. the guidance 
services in the school, more time for 
professional study, home visits, com- 
munity work, and the development of 
school policies. The duties that were 
mentioned again and ‘again as those on 
which they would like to spend less 
time were attendance work, records, 
discipline, and teaching. 


Several direct quotations are: in- 
cluded to give a more intimate view of 
what these high school workers think 
the dean’s work should be. 

The following response, which is 
representative of a number of others, 
was written by the Vice Principal and 
Dean of Girls in a high school of about 
two thousand on the West Coast: 


I am perfectly happy in my work and thor- 
oughly enjoy it. The administrative setup in 
our school is ideal and that is a help in my 
work, My only complaint is the time spent on 
attendance, which might be given over to an 
attendance clerk. Also I wish that we had 
more time to evaluate the work being done so 
that we were sure that we weren’t neglecting 
some important phase of guidance. 


A well-known Western dean in a 
high school of about four thousand 
students made the following excellent 
analysis of ways in which she would 
like her position to develop: 


Have a free period in the day for profes 
sional ‘reading or discussion with fellow fac- 
ulty members. 

Serve as member of a faculty committee on 
in-service training of advisers and personnel 
workers. 

Supervise a home-room program developed 
through joint faculty-student effort and study. 

Lead a voluntary student discussion group 
at least once a week on girls’ problems. 

Do more leadership training of girls. 

Do more follow-up of girls with whom con- 
ferences have been held. 


One of the most detailed analyses 
of the ways in which the dean’s posi- 
tion should develop was written by 
the Dean of Girls who has been serv- 
ing in that position in the Far West 
for four years: 

Instead of handling so many things and so 
many people, through a reorganization of work, 
I would be able to fulfill the most important 
functions, which include counseling the indi- 
vidual student (on personal, educational, and 
vocational matters); working with faculty, 
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particularly home-room advisers, to help stu- 
dents make adjustments; coordinating work 
with other personnel workers in our building 
and with counselors in other schools; formu- 
lating policies with administrators and teach- 
ers from point of view of needs of girls 
(adapting curriculum to new developments and 
needs); supervising social program; making 
contacts with parents and community organiza- 
tions; working more with student leaders; 
keeping cumulative records for purpose of 
guidance; analyzing aspects of guidance work; 
keeping personally and professionally alert. 

The reorganization in this school would in- 
clude: 

Reorganizing the present home-room system 
or using the same plan but giving more in- 
service-guidance training for all home-room 
teachers. With this training the home-room 
teachers could advise many of the students ade- 
quately who come to the Dean’s office. (The 
home-room system is under the supervision of 
the Vice Principal in the present setup.) 

Getting the full-time nurse for a school of 
this size) to handle emergencies, to supervise 
the health room, to follow up cases of illness. 
(The shortage of nurses accounts for the pres- 
ent setup.) 

Having more available service from psy- 
chologist and psychiatrist in the Child Gui- 
dance Clinic. 

Adding an assistant to the Girls’ League pro- 
gram and activities and putting more time on 
other group work, particularly the organization 
of smaller clubs. 

Giving better training to student leaders in 
addition to the help given home-room presi- 
dents, members of the student council, club 
officers, and “Big Sisters.” 

Reserving certain periods during the week 
for teachers’ conferences held without inter- 
ruption. 

Getting more help in the main office so that 
all issuing of slips could be handled there. 

Having the follow-up on attendance checked 
by an attendance officer (attendance has been 
a real problem and one that could not be ig- 
nored during these last years in 2 community 
of defense workers with both parents working.) 

Having time to work on records and on 
some research and evaluation of conditions in 
the system in an effort to improve situation. 

If this reorganization could be effected I 
could give better service to the school. 
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SATISFACTIONS AND ANNOYANCES 


According to their replies to the 
question, “What part of your work 
gives you the greatest satisfaction?” 
these deans like counseling the best of 
all their duties. Forty-six mentioned 
this as their preferred work; some 
gave special emphasis to educational 
and vocational counseling. Each said 
in her own way that her greatest sat- 
isfaction came from her personal con- 
tacts with students. Except for some 
enthusiastic references to group work, 
the other functions were seldom men- 
tioned in answering this question, al- 
though many deans expressed satisfac- 
tion in their work as a whole. These 
and other emphases are represented by 
the following quotations: 


“It is difficult to say. I love my work and 
get satisfaction from almost everything I do, 
since discipline and attendance are no longer 
a part of the job. 

“I thoroughly enjoy counseling. I get great 
satisfaction from working with the Student 
Council—I feel it has a great deal to do with 
the high morale of our school. I like group 
activity. There is nothing I enjoy more than 
working with our freshman room sisters.” 

“Actual contact with the student in construc- 
tive ways. Worth-while social projects. Vol- 
untary interviews. Much of this comes through 
social program.” 

“Personal contact with students and parents, 
which have demonstrated the worthwhileness 
of the job. Real friends I’ve made; friend- 
ships I’ve enjoyed.” 

“My orientation classes; committee work 
with girls and other group counseling; co- 
operative social and other activities with teach- 
ers and girls working together.” 


The two major annoyances were 
discipline and attendance. These two 
duties are frequently related. Next in 
frequency of mention were clerical du- 
ties, teaching, and uncooperative: par- 
ents. Lack of time to perform all the 
personnel work that obviously needed 
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to be done was, of course, mentioned. 

The responses to the check list made 
very clear, however, that these deans 
were getting far more satisfactions 
than annoyance from their work. Only 
two items— attendance and record 
keeping — were mentioned by more 
than ten deans as giving dissatisfac- 
tion. More than forty deans indicated 
their satisfaction in the following spe- 
cific items: 

All the educational guidance items 

Conferences with parents 

Work with teachers 

Conferences with administrators 
and committee work on school policies 

Contacts with outside agencies 

Attending lectures, courses, and 
conferences 

Reading professional books and 
magazines 

Serving on committees of profes- 
sional workers. 


The following is a keen and com- 
prehensive analysis by the dean in a 
large city school of the question, 
“What part of your work gives you 
the most annoyance and dissatisfac- 
tion?” 


1. Excessive amount of clerical work. 

2. Inability to take care of some students 
whose needs are not being met by the school. 

3. Difficulty of effecting transfers to other 
schools, especially to vocational schools that 
might better meet the needs of students. 

4. Inability to get psychiatric help for all 
the students who need special treatment. Too 
much time is given to students who need more 
expert treatment than the school is equipped 
to give. 

5. Failure to enlist the cooperation of 
many parents who go to work, especially 
“working mothers.” 

6. Lack of a social worker to visit the 
homes. 

7. Failure of attendance officials to act 
more promptly on chronic absentees. So often, 
when truants are compelled to return to school, 


they become discouraged over all the work 
they have to make up and take a “defeatist 
attitude.” A better program for reinstating and 
rehabilitating them neal to be developed. © 


8. Frequent interruptions—too little time 
for attention to individual students. 


9. Lack of time for evaluation of proce- 
dures and policies. 


TRENDs IN THE DeEan’s Work 


Certain conflicting trends were re- 
ported by this group of deans. The 
main favorable trends were toward 
more constructive counseling and a 


__ better understanding of the position by 


administrators. These trends, as well 
as others less frequently mentioned, 
are expressed in the following quota- 
tions: 

“At first my work was almost all disciplinary 
problems—absence and tardiness. We gradu- 
ally shifted these back to the home-room teach- 
ers, and now I do more real counseling, case 
work, and follow-up work.” 


“During my ten years as dean, I have no- 
ticed the development of a broader concep- 
tion of the value and importance of the dean’s 
work, on the part of students and the public.” 


A dean and vice principal from an- 
other part of the country in a school 
of 2,500 enrollment likewise writes: 

“The trend in our vicinity is to give the 
position of dean real status, based on a job 
analysis, ‘The dean (1) heads up the guidance 
program, with counselors working as members 
of her staff, (2) administers the social program, 
including all extracurricular activities, (3) 
sponsors the Girls’ League, and (4) assumes 
definite administrative responsibilities deter- 
mined through conference with the principal 
and vice principal.” 

It is significant that the title Dean 
alone is used in this system—because 
she works with both boys and girls. 
This Dean believes that the “deans in 
secondary schools have a function pe- 
culiarly their own and one that can be 
adequately performed only by wom- 
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en.” She believes that the position 
should receive remuneration, recogni- 
tion, and status that would encourage 
women to prepare specifically for this 


position. 
Another dean writes: 


“] have held the title of Dean of Girls since 
September, 1937. Yearly there seems to be a 
greater demand for more objective tests, for 
greater attention to follow-up as a means of 
evaluating our school curricula, and for giving 
more help to parents and pupils in selecting 
further education and vocations.” 


The trend toward decentralization 
of personnel work has both favorable 
and unfavorable aspects from the 
dean’s point of view. One aspect of 
this trend is clearly described by a 
dean who has held the position since 
1936: 

“With more emphasis on guidance and the 


creation of positions of counselors in the high 
schools, I find that I have less contact with stu- 


dents, either as individuals or in groups. There 
is a strong tendency for my work to become 
more administrative and supervisory with less 
personal guidance. I think that this trend is 
inevitable, but I miss working with the stu- 
dents.” 


A dean who has held her position 
for twenty-five years has a less favor- 
able attitude toward the trend to dele- 
gate more of the counseling to 
teachers in the general education 
classes. In her opinion, 

“Theoretically this may be good, but not 
from the practical standpoint, for most teach- 
ers have not had training in personnel work.” 

Granted that decentralization is de- 
sirable and necessary, then the fact 
that most teachers have not had train- 
ing in personnel work becomes an ar- 
gument for including in-service edu- 
cation of teachers in counseling and 
group work as one of the dean’s most 
important functions. 


An unfavorable trend mentioned by 
a number of deans is the feeling of 
pressure due to a multiplicity of du- 
ties. This feeling is well expressed in 
the following quotation: 

“This is my thirteenth year as dean of girls, 
I seem to have much less time for student con- 
ferences than when I first came here. My do- 
ties have been multiplied greatly. They have 
tended to emphasize ‘organization’—organiz- 
ing clubs, eligibility checks, assembly seating, 
etc. Our clerical staff has been increased. | 
have much more clerical assistance than when 
I came, but there is so much more clerical 
work. My own time goes more and more to 
what might be termed clerical duties. I make a 
less thorough study of individual cases. This 
tendency I consider unfortunate. Perhaps it 
might be summarized as ‘increasing complex- 
ity,’ and I sometimes wonder if we are losing 
sight of the original reasons for having a dean 
of girls.” 


Only one dean came out with the 
problem of being displaced by a man: 

“Just recently the tendency is to put in a 
dean of boys and make him vice principal with 
a higher salary. The deans in this city, six in 
number, all resent this move, as we feel that we 
have been and are at present doing all—and 
more—that these vice principals would do.” 


The trend toward more and more 
miscellaneous administrative duties 
and clerical duties was noted by a 
number of deans. As one of them 
said, “Being a genera! flunky is not a 
favorable trend.” 

The following especially fine anal- 
ysis of trends since 1939 outside as 
well as within the school was made by 
Florence C. Myers who has served in 
her present position for ten years: 

1. Schools have taken over many functions 
that were formerly the responsibility of the 
home. 

2. Since the program of elementary edu- 
cation is committed to the policy of “continu- 
ous progress,” the high schools are now receiv- 
ing pupils who have been promoted on the 
basis of age and not on the basis of academic 
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achievement. Because of the lag between high 
school curricular changes and elementary school 
promotion policies, many maladjustments have 
occurred. As a result, the dean and guidance 
officers have to resort to many devices in an 
effort to resolve some of the difficulties. 

3. ‘The concept of the curriculum has been 
extended to include all the child’s experience 
—not only the course of study but all his ac- 
tivities in and out of school. 

4. There is increasing emphasis on pupil 
participation in school life as a means of per- 
sonality development. 

5. The new emphasis in psychology on 
growth and development has required the 
schools to give more attention to the needs of 
children at each age level. 

6. The attitude toward discipline has 
changed and the fact that behavior is symp- 
tomatic has been recognized. 

7. ‘There is more attention being given to 
human relations and intercultural education. 

_ §. The fact that functioning intelligence 
is affected, to some extent, by environmental 
conditions, has been recognized, 

9. Greater emphasis has been placed on 
mental hygiene for pupils and teachers. 

10. Many more students have engaged in 
part-time work after school hours. 

11. Greater use has been made of commu- 
nity resources. 

12. The need for parent education has been 
more fully recognized. 

13. In-service training and workshops i 
teachers have been developed. 


ConcLuDING STATEMENT 


The dean of girls’ position follows 


many patterns. All, however, show 
that it is a broad type of personnel po- 
sition. It is only the emphasis that 
varies from school to school. The 
deans would like to resist any trends 
that increase their responsibility for a 
punitive kind of discipline and for the 
mere checking of absence -and tardi- 
ness. They would resist tendencies to 
load them up with too many odd jobs 
and to make clerks of them. 
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They would, in general, like to 
move toward the kind of work that 
gives them the greatest satisfaction— 
personal contacts with students. 

Obtaining the assistance of faculty 
counselors. and creating conditions in 
the school and in the community that 
are favorable to adolescent develop- 
ment make it possible for the dean to 
do more effective counseling. She is 
now spending, on the average, less 
than twenty minutes with each pupil. 
Obviously it is impossible to help the 


pupil understand and gain a new 


orientation toward himself in such 
brief contacts. At present, school poli- 
cies of promotion, discipline, and at- 
tendance; lack of curricular offerings 
to meet the needs of individual pu- 
pils; and lack of psychological, psy- 
chiatric, and social work services make 
it impossible for the dean to help the 
pupil make the adjustments sc clearly 
indicated in her counseling contacts. 
Each dean must view her daily work 
objectively and decide what is the 
most effective way for her to spend 
her professional day. 

In order to do the most effective 
guidance, the dean realizes that she 
must delegate some of her counseling 
responsibility to members of the fac- 
ulty and help them through general 
conferences, case conferences, and 
study groups to make their most effec- 
tive contribution to student personnel 
work. 

“Certainly there are no dull mo- 
ments in the life of a dean.” Her po- 
sition is a challenging one. It will be- 
come largely what she makes it—de- 
pending upon her knowledge, tech- 
niques, vision, and personality. 





Certain Educational Guidance Questions Answered 


GLADYS B. LONGLEY 


In order to answer certain educa- 
tional guidance questions frequently 
asked high school deans and counsel- 
ors, a request for information about 
current practices in American colleges 
and universities was sent in March, 
1945, to college presidents. An ex- 
cerpt from the letter will explain 
more fully the purpose of the survey: 


“Believing that American education is in 
process of transition and, at the same time, 
that there is approaching a new high in college 
and post-secondary expansion, we have found 
a need for information that is not regularly in- 
cluded in college catalogs. We should like to 
present accurate and pertinent answers to ques- 
tions high school boys and girls are asking to 
facilitate their choice of college.” 


Questions AsKEep BY STUDENTS 


The replies received provided the 
data for the following excerpts from 
interviews between a high school 
counselor and various students. 


1. Student: “I am about to graduate from 
our high school and want to go to college. You 
know ours is a small town and I won’t be able 
to find a job here after I finish college. Be- 
sides, I’ve never been away from home and 
I’m afraid I'll have difficulty getting a job in a 
place where I’ll be a stranger. Will I be able 
to get any help from my college in finding a 
suitable position after graduation?” 

Counselor: “You can expect help from al- 
most any college you attend. College place- 
ment services are being developed and per- 
fected more and more all the time. We do 
know, according to a survey conducted in 
1945, that of the 599 colleges sampled, 89 
percent replied that they do have a placement 
service. You might be interested in this sum- 
marization of the findings of the study on 
placements. (Refer to pages 124-125 of this 
article.)” 


“I would say, then, that you can be more 
than reasonably sure that, if you can fulfill job 
requirements at the end of your college career, 
your college will give you help in finding a 
position.” 

2. Student: “When I entered high school, 
Mother and Dad insisted that I take a commer- 
cial course. Well, I did. Now, after all these 
years, they have consented to my going to col- 
lege. I’ve not had the regular college course. 
What can I do? I guess I’ll just have to forget 
the whole thing and punch a typewriter the 
rest of my life.” 

Counselor: “I should say not—at least in 
normal times, Although, you'll find out that 
being able to punch a typewriter is a valuable 
accomplishment when you do those thirty-page 
term papers in college! 

“Now, let’s see—you’ve had the four-year 
high school course that includes 15 units of 
work. You will have a high school diploma 
upon graduation. Of your units, four are in 
English and three in social studies. Your total 
of seven puts you in position to expect admit- 
tance from those colleges that specify between 
five and nine units, particularly since English 
and social studies are generally required for ad- 
mission to college. 

“By referring to Table III. we see that of 
599 colleges and universities sampled, you 
would have the requirements for admission to 
half. And that isn’t all. Even where the stated 
requirements are more exacting, you will sec 
from pages 122-123 that exceptions are fre- 
quently made. 

“It is evident, then, that you will not need 
to forego a college education just because you 
have taken a commercial course. However, we 
must remember that colleges consider other 
factors in admission of students. Intelligence, 
ability to get along with other people, ambi- 
tion, and principal’s recommendations are but 
a few of the other criteria. Table II lists the 
kinds of evidence collected by colleges for use 
in admitting or rejecting applicants. 

“I think that by looking over even the par- 
tial list of colleges on pages 129-133, we shall 
be able to get leads that will be of help. We can 
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write to any that seem suitable to find out just 
what the admission requirements are.” 

3. Student: “I am twenty years old and am 
interested in getting a college degree in three 
years. 1 know that during the war there were 
colleges that stepped up their courses and re- 
quired only three years for graduation. Can 
you tell me if it is still possible to so accelerate? 
If it is, can you suggest some colleges to which 
I can write for further information?” 

Counselor: “Yes, it is possible for you to get 
a four-year college course accelerated to take 
only three years. According to a survey made 
in 1945, 189 colleges returned positive an- 
swers to the question, “Do you intend to main- 
tain the three-year plan after the war?” A 
number of colleges stated that for many years 
they had had a program that permitted gradua- 
tion in three years. Still others stressed the 
fact that a summer session made acceleration 
possible under normal circumstances. You will 
be interested to look over summaries prepared 
from the survey on pages 123-124. The col- 
leges in List 1, pages 129-133, that have a 
cross (f) in front of them are planning to con- 
tinue with the three-year accelerated program.” 

4. Student: “Miss X., you know I’ve had to 
work a great deal outside of school in order to 
save for my college education. Now I’m wor- 
ried because my record shows that my high 
school grades, although passing, are not espe- 
cially good. I guess I just couldn’t do both 
jobs. Is there any hope of my getting into a 
college with these low grades?” 

Counselor: “There is hope of your being ac- 
cepted by a reputable college, if your low 
grades are your only difficulty. 

“You see, many colleges have decided that 
good grades are not the only determinant for a 
successful college career and a successful life. 
Colleges want to know about a fellow’s charac- 
ter, about his ambition, his intelligence, and his 
health. In other words, colleges feel that, al- 
though good grades are important, they aren’t 
the whole picture. If you will look at the table 
(Table I1) you will be surprised at the number 
of different kinds of evidence collected by col- 
leges in evaluating applicants. I know we shall 
be able to rate your mental ability, your ambi- 
tion, and your character very highly. We have 
good reason to believe your total evaluation will 
show you as college material. If that is so, you 
will have the problem of deciding, ‘Which 
college?’ The Educational Directory of 1944- 
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1945, prepared by the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion, will give you some information about thé 
colleges which would: be most appropriate for 
you. Ordinarily, we would be optimistic about 
your getting into college. Under present 
crowded conditions, when colleges are selecting 
only the best of their applicants, poor grades 
may be more of a handicap than they were in 
1945.” 

5. Counselor: “Mrs. Monahan was talking 
to me, Connie, about your ability with small 
children. She told me of certifying you for a 
child care merit badge for Girl Scouts and was 
very enthusiastic about your excellent work. 
She said you had mentioned going to a kinder- 
garten or nursery training school after high 
school. Are you considering work with small 
children as a career?” 

Student: “I do love to be with little kids 
and I can go away to college somewhere. I 
don’t know very much about what nursery 
school or kindergarten training would be, but 
I should like to get more information. Where 
can I write?” 

Counselor: “Ive a list of colleges that have 
definitely stated, in a recent survey, that they 
consider kindergarten and nursery school train- 
ing as a strong course in their college. Now, of 
course, this list doesn’t include all the colleges 
in the country that have such courses. It was 
compiled from the answers to the question, “Is 
there any special field in which your institution 
is most outstanding?” Of course we must real- 
ize that some of the answers may represent 
overevaluation by the colleges, but, at any rate, 
it does give us the opinions of the colleges 
themselves. (List 1, pages 129-133: Specializa- 
tions Expressed by Senior Colleges and Uni- 
versities.) Shall we write to find out more 
about the colleges that from every angle interest 
you most?” 

6. Veteran: “I’m thirty-three years old now. 
In 1941 I enlisted in the Navy and had two 
years of sea duty. As a motor machinist I saw 
a lot of enemy action. From 1924 to 1928 I 
attended high school in Massachusetts and com- 
pleted two years’ work. My marks were all 
C’s, D’s, and E’s except for one class in manual 
training.” 

Counselor: “Have you taken any of the 
standardized achievement and _ intelligence 
teste?” 

Veteron: “Yes, I took the General Educa- 
tional Development Test and stood higher on 





all parts of it than 90 percent of high school 
graduates in the United States. Could I get 
into college, do you think, without going back 
to finish high school?” 

Counselor: “Yes, 1 think you could. A sur- 
vey made last spring showed that more than 
half of the colleges would accept a veteran with 
a record like yours; only 19 percent said defi- 
nitely that they would not admit him. You 
would have the best chance of being admitted 
to a technical school. The most frequent rea- 
sons for not admitting a veteran with your type 
of record were that he had insufficient high 
school units and that the particular college 
would be a poor choice for him. On pages 
125-128 of this report, you will find a more 
detailed answer to your question. You'll have to 
remember, of course, that these answers were 
written in 1945 and conditions of admission 
to college are changing rapidly. Their enroll- 
ment has been increasing so markedly that they 
are tending to raise their standards and to ad- 
mit only the best qualified among those who 
apply. Colleges are becoming more expert in 
their evaluation of veterans’ records and more 
likely to admit those who will succeed.” 


More Detali_Lep INFORMATION FROM 
CoLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 


It is hoped that counselors and stu- 
dents will find answers to many other 
relevant questions from the following 
summarization of the data obtained 
from 599 liberal arts colleges, teach- 
ers’ colleges, and universities. These 
institutions are representative, with re- 
spect to size and geographic location, 
of institutions of higher learning in 
the United States. 

Without doubt there is a present 
and near-future emergency that will 
tax the facilities of the colleges. At 
the time the survey was made, the in- 
flux of veterans into the colleges was 
beginning. At the present time there 
is no way of estimating the numbers 
of veterans who will drop out when 
they find that they cannot maintain 
college standards, Many colleges ex- 
pressed concern over standards, as in 
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the following typical quotation: “We 
plan to give returning veterans very 
liberal consideration but we must keep 
in mind the integrity of the college 
degree.” 

The admission of large numbers of 
returning G.I.’s will have a direct 
bearing upon the acceptance into col- 
leges and universities of teen-age boys 
and girls now graduating from high 
school. However, according to Cap- 
tain Watson B. Miller of the Federal 
Security Agency,-“the emergency is a 
campus and housing emergency and 
not a teaching emergency. It would 
seem that a solution will be possible 
without endangering, for a continued 
period, the college careers of our 
young high school graduates.” 


Scope and Source of Data 
In March, 1945, the author sent 


1,036 questionnaires to institutions 
classified in the following manner: 


Colleges or universities offering 


liberal arts: degree 
ting 
Teachers’ colleges: 4 year; degree 
granting 
Professional or technological 
schools: independently con- 


trolled. 


Five kinds of information essential 
to an applicant’s consideration of a col- 
lege were studied. The first—that of 
admission requirements—was covered 
by the questions: 

1. What are your most recent, spe- 
cific requirements for admission 
to your college? 

Do you make any exceptions to 
these requirements? Please 
state exceptions, if any. 

On what basis are applicants ac- 
cepted or rejected? 


4 year; 
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Answers to these questions inform a 
student concerning the preparation he 
must make for college admission. 

The second kind of information is 
with reference to completing a full 
college course in three years of accel- 
erated effort. -This information was 
obtained by the questions: 

1. Do you maintain the emergency 

three-year plan? 

2. Do you expect to do so after the 

war? 

The third item, a description of col- 
lege and university job placement 
services, was sought through the re- 
quest to 

1. Describe your job placement 

services for: 

a. Immediate graduates 

b. Continuous placement and 
follow through. 

The fourth kind of information was 
obtained by asking for an evaluation of 
its offerings by the college: “If there 
is any special information you think 
high school students should have 
about your college, such as some spe- 
cial field in which your institution is 
most outstanding, will you add it to 
your answers?” 

A fifth kind of information related 
particularly to the appraisal of veter- 
ans’ records. An actual record of a 
veteran was presented and the college 
asked to give its decision and policy 
regarding his admission. 

The World Almanac of 1945, pub- 
lished by the World-Telegram, was 
used to obtain the list of 1,051 col- 
leges and universities and to classify 
them according to geographic location, 
number of student population, and 
types of institution. 

The returns were as follows: 436 
from liberal arts colleges and univer- 
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sities, 115 from teacher training, and 
48 from technical institutions. The to- 
tal of 599 is a 58 percent sampling of 
the total number sent. The number 
of replies received from different geo- 
graphical areas were as follows: New 
England, 54; Middle Atlantic, 59; 
Middle West, 183; South, 177; and 
West, 68. The percentage of returns 
from each region was approximately 
the same. Details of the size and type 
of institution are given in Table I. 
Requirements for Admission to 
Senior Colleges and Universities 
Colleges collect many types and 
combinations of evidence as to the 
ability of the applicant. It will be 
noted in Table II that a transcript of 
particular high school credits is most 
often required. Next in frequency are 
high school marks, high school diplo- 
ma, ratings by deans, principals, and 
teachers, and rank in class. Comments 
of individual institutions suggested 
more reliance on a high school diplo- 
ma than was evident in a survey made 
by the U. S. Office of Education in 
1932. Then, only 23 percent reported 
using the diploma as a basis of admit- 
tance to college. In the present sur- 
vey, comments such as the following 
were common: “Graduation from a 
recognized or accredited four-year 
high school admits to membership in 
the freshman class.” In some states, 
colleges and universities must admit all 
applicants who are graduates of a high 
school within the state. Many extend 
the same privilege to applicants from 
other states. Other colleges combine 
rank in class with evidence of gradua- 
tion: “High School graduation; upper 
70 percent of the class.” Less depend- 
ence on tests than on the school 
record seems to be shown, perhaps 
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TABLE I 
American Senior Colleges and Universities Classified According to Size and Type* 





Size of 


lestitution Questionnaires 


Type of Institution 


Liberal Arts Teacher 
Universities Training 


Technical Total 





Number sent 
Under 500 
Percent returned ih 


oaitahstnaps . 441 
Number returned 240 


16 
11 
69 


618 
326 
53 


161 
75 


54 47 





Number sent — 
Number returned __....___._. 
Percent returned —..._.__ 


500-999 


15 
10 
67 


204 
133 
65 


36 
23 
64 


153 
100 
65 





Number returned —...__--__ 
Percent returned 


1,000-1,999 


17 
14 12 
67 71 


21 





2,000-over 
Percent returned __....__ aA 


3 17 
3 15 
100 88 





Total sent 





Total returned _.......-_----s« 44.36 


Percent returned 


221 65 
115 48 
52 74 





*N. Y. World-Telegram, The World Almanac, N. Y. c1945; pp. 579-587, 594-596. 15 
gave no enrollment and are not included in totals, 


because test results have not been gen- 
erally available in high schools. Col- 
lege Board examinations, mentioned 
by only 5 percent of the institutions, 
seem to have given way to other 
standardized tests, mentioned by ap- 
proximately one fourth. : 

About one fourth of the colleges 
reported having a personal interview 
as a supplement to other measures. 
Many others have indicated that such 
an interview is to be desired. It would 
seem that a personal interview would 
be especially important now, when 
many institutions must select a limited 
number of applicants. 

In addition to these bases of admis- 
sion, about one half of the institutions 
replying require recommendations of 
the applicant made by his dean, prin- 
cipal, or teachers, while more than one 

require other recommenda- 
tions. Apparently, colleges ‘are plac- 


ing emphasis upon the evaluation of 
the applicant by those who have 
known him in his pre-college days. 
It is interesting to note the extremes 
in admission practices. For example, 
one college states that an applicant 
must be of “At least average ability, 
with earnestness of p and will- 
ingness to apply himself.” Another col- 
lege specifies the following requisite: 
“A percentile rank better than 30 based 
on the following formula: APR= 


2HS-+ Test 
————, adopted by the Board of 
3 


In the formula, “HS” 


Regents. 
stands for percentile rank in graduat- 
ing class; “Test” indicates percentile 
rank on the Wisconsin Cooperative 
Test given to high school seniors; 
APR equals the average percentile 
rank by formula.” Colleges are com- 
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TABLE Il : 


Types. of Evidence Considered by Senior Colleges and by Universities in 
Admitting or Rejecting Applicants 





New Middle Middle 
England Atlantic West 


Types of Evidence 


Tota 


South West No. 








High school specific credits 
High school marks 
High school diploma 
Ratings by Principal, Dean, Teachers _._. 
Rank in class. 

Scholastic aptitude tests. 
Other recommendations 
Achievement tests 
Personal interview 
Other bases 
College Board examinations 
Economic standing 
College intelligence tests 



































415 
295 


127 46 
32 
34 
22 





Questionnaires marked — 
No answers 


Total 











TABLE Ill 


Number of American Senior Colleges and Universities Reporting Given 
Requirements for Admission 





Number of Specified Units 





Over 14 


Geographic 
units 10-14 5-9 


Locations 


Examination, 
ifnoH.S. Schol- Proba- 


1-4 None diploma arship tion Total 





14 10 


New England 
28 25 


Middle Atlantic 
Middle West — 39 39 
South 34 47 
West eal 8 19 








56 
104 
202 
167 

92 


mahi 14 9 
5 21 7 
4 68 25 
1 43 26 
2 31 9 





WOOD Sin. 22> Boas. wae 
Percentages 0.3 19.8 22.5 


621 
100.0 


68 
10.9 


23 
3.7 


12 «(177 76 
19 28.5 12.4 





bining objective and subjective mea- 
surements with a consideration of the 
“whole” applicant. 

The question of credits in specified 
subjects is one of the most trouble- 
some to counselors. Most American 
colleges and universities require 15 
units of high school or preparatory 
work. Even when the number of units 
is not definitely set at 15, the require- 


ment for high school graduation 
would usually necessitate 15 or 16 
units, for a standard high school 
course includes four units yearly. An 
exceptional student can sometimes 
complete this requirement in less than 
four years, but the 15-16 unit require- 
ment still stands. In 29 percent of the 
replies, merely a high school diploma 
seemed to be required. 
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The distribution of these 15-16 
units among the subject fields varies 
greatly. Table III shows that in 22.5 
percent of the institutions, five to nine 
units of certain subjects are required 


for admission. Under these require-' 


ments, the student is allowed to elect 
about one half of his high school sub- 
jects. Slightly fewer (19.8 t) 
required 10-14 units in eushed sub- 
jects. 

According to the Research Division, 
N.E.A., “from 1930-31 to 1936-37, 
there was a decrease in the percentage 
of schools specifying the nature of all 
units accepted for admission purposes; 
and a decrease in the proportion of 
schools naming 10-14 units required. 
On the other hand, during the same 
period, larger percents identified 


themselves with each of the groups 
specifying none of the required units, 
1-4 units and 5-9.” In the present 


study, 55 percent of the colleges and 
universities answering the question- 
naire did not specify the nature of the 
units required. It is a far cry from 
1922 when, “all institutions were defi- 
nite as to the number of high school 
units they required for college en- 
trance.” 

English is most often required as a 
specific by the colleges. Although 
only 42.9 percent of the institutions 
definitely name English, it must be 
remembered that English is a recog- 
nized constant. Colleges requiring 
high school graduation and high 
school diploma will have applicants 
who have included English. Mathe- 
matics, with 40.2 percent; social 
science, with 32 percent, natural sci- 


*U. S. Office of Education, Federal Security Agency, 
Handbook of College Entrance Requirements, Bulletin 
1941, No. 13, p. 2. Washington, D. C.: U. $. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1941. 


ence, with 25.5 percent, and foreign 

language, with 24.2 percent, repre- 

sent the requirements in particular 

subjects. 

Exceptions to Requirements for 

Admission 
Exceptions to specified require- 


ments follow the general policy stated | 


in this quotation, “In the case of su- 
perior students who have not entirely 
met the requirements in the distribu- 
tion of the 15 high school units even 
though they are high school gradu- 
ates, there is an opportunity to make 
up the deficiencies through choice of 
electives during the first two years of 
college.” 

Another type of exception is pre- 
sented by the statement, “Students 
with 12 or more units may take an ex- 
amination given by the State Depart- 
ment of Education to qualify them as 
accelerated students and enter Ar- 
kansas colleges if their high school 
superintendent or principal recom- 
mends.” 

The fact of maturity seems to play 
an important part in the exceptions 
listed. For example, “Any person 
over twenty-one years of age can enter 
as a special student. He is required to 
take the comprehensive examination. 
If he passes this examination, he may 
use this to meet entrance require- 
ments.” 

An example of an especially open 
policy of exceptions is given in the 
following quotation: “Students who 
have not been graduated from a sec- 


- ondary school or who may rank in the 


lower half of a graduating class may 
be admitted by examination and by 
Principal’s recommendation.” 


Colleges making no exceptions to 
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their entrance requirements may not 
need to do so because of the leniency 
of the requirements themselves. For 
example, as one college writes, “There 
is no need to make exceptions since no 
one with ability to do college work, as 
evidenced by objective tests, is re- 
jected.” 

Legislative requirements may make 
exceptions impossible, as in the fol- 
lowing instance: “We make no ex- 
ceptions since we follow the require- 
ments laid down by the State legisla- 
ture.” However, the requirements are 
very lenient, specifying only “High 
schoo] graduation, in upper 70 percent 
of class.” 

From the survey it appears that 
colleges and universities are making 
exceptions to their usual requirements 
in the case of veterans. Colleges 
state that each case will be treated on 
its individual merits: “Returned vet- 
erans are admitted to classes which 
they give evidence of being able to 
profit by.” Similar quotations evi- 
dence the willingness of the colleges 
to implement the G.I. bill, even waiv- 
ing high school graduation, if re- 
turned veterans can show evidence of 
being able to carry college work. 

Almost twice as many colleges and 
universities expressed a willingness to 
make exceptions for veterans as to 
allow exceptions for high school and 
preparatory school students. About 70 
percent of the colleges answering the 
questionnaire will waive the usual re- 
quirements in the case of veterans, 
while 44 percent will do so for high 
school students and 41 percent for 
preparatory school students. Only 15 
percent of the colleges stated that they 
will make no exceptions for veterans. 
On the other hand, 36 percent: said 
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they would allow no exceptions for 
high school students, and 33 percent 
would not make exceptions for pre- 
paratory school students. 

The above percents show that at 
least one half of our colleges and uni- 
versities are prepared to judge an ap- 
plicant upon individual merit when he 
does not meet definitely prescribed 
qualifications. In addition, as has been 
said before, some of those colleges an- 
swering that they permit no excep- 
tions have such flexible requirements 
that exceptions are unnecessary. 


The Three-Y ear Plan of Acceleration 


The prevalence of the three-year 
plan of acceleration in senior coll 
and universities is indicated clearly by 
the survey. Of the sampling, 54.5 
percent stated that they have the 
plan, while 31.7 percent did not. It is 
important to note that 32. percent 
either did not answer or were unde- 
cided as to policy; that 29.8 percent 
were definitely opposed; and only 
31.5 percent were in favor. No accu- 
rate prediction as.to practice in the 
immediate future is possible. The un- 
precedented rush to colleges and uni- 
versities is already being met by 
accelerated programs. Evidence, how- 
ever, is in the direction of a definite 
reaction against the accelerated plan 
for the completion of college. educa- 
tion. 

Many of the colleges said that for 
many years it had been possible, in 


their college, for a student to com- 


plete his college course in less than 
four years. The following quotations 
illustrate the point: “Students can 
finish in three calendar years any time 
by going to summer school.” “We run 


a regular twelve months’* program.” 
It is apparent that the maintenance of 
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a continuous program permits gradua- 
tion in less than four years. 

The opponents of the accelerated 
plan did not list reasons for their dis- 
approval; they merely wrote an em- 
phatic “No.” One college president 
wrote, “I hope not!” Another said, 
“We will not continue any longer 
than is absolutely necessary.” 

The South ranks highest both -in 
present and in contemplated mainte- 
nance of the accelerated program, with 
60.4 percent and 62.8 percent, respec- 
tively. New England has the lowest 
percent for the present, with 42.5 per- 
cent. The West shows the greatest 
expected change in policy, in that at 
present 47 percent do have the short- 
ened course, while only 16.1 percent 
anticipate continuance. About one half 
of the Middle Atlantic colleges have 
the three-year plan or its equivalent. 
The answers regarding the future in 


Middle Atlantic colleges are about 
evenly divided among the “yes,” 
“no,” and “no answer.” 


Senior College and University 
Placement Services 


A large percentage (86) of liberal 
arts colleges and a still larger percent- 


age (94) of technical schools reported 
having placement services. Teachers’ 
colleges, too, described some kind of 
placement service. 

Of the total answers from 599 
senior colleges and universities, 89 
percent described some kind of a 
placement service in operation for their 
graduates. Six percent answered 
“No,” and 5 percent failed to answer 
the question. Follow-up and alumni 
placement procedures are also con- 
sidered. Among those institutions 
without service at present, there is evi- 
dence of “considering” or of being 
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“in the act of establishing” such 
services. 

College registration affects ‘the 
placement service to some extent. 
Some of the colleges that answered 
negatively said they feel no need for 
such services since theirs is a “small 
girls’ school,” or a small specialized 
school whose “graduates were always 
assured of placement.” Others discon- 
tinued the service during the war; a 
few have plans for this of service 
in the future. Several of the liberal 
arts colleges that maintain placement 
bureaus mention that there is a sys- 
tematic handling only for teacher 
placement or that “placement in other 
fields is limited, usually done by heads 
of departments, advisers or alumni.” 

Record keeping and follow-up of 
vocational adjustments made by for- 
mer graduates was evident. Forty- 
four percent of the liberal arts col- 
leges and universities, 60 percent of 
the technical schools, and 63 percent 
of the teachers’ colleges reported 
alumni placement and follow-up 
through a placement bureau. 

Among the types of organization 
maintained to carry on the placement 
service, the placement bureau is the 
most popular. Headed by a director 
and his staff, the bureau is functioning 
in 55% of the colleges. In the other 
colleges and universities, heads of de- 
partments do 11% of the placement; 
10% is done through the dean’s office; 
4% by a director of personnel, 4% by 
advisers or staff members, 2% by a 
faculty committee, often headed by 
the dean and working with depart- 
ment heads, 2% by the registry office, 
2% by the alumni office, and 10% by 
other persons or agencies. 

Many of the descriptions of the 
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types of placement services by the col- 
leges and universities were as detailed 
as the following: “The placement of- 
ficer offers services to undergraduates 
and graduates. We maintain a file of 
students’ names and abilities and refer 
the student to prospective employers 
when inquiries reach the college. In- 
terviews are also regularly scheduled 
with personnel directors of leading 
industries immediately prior to grad- 
uation. Follow-up letters are regu- 
larly sent to graduates inquiring about 
experiences, personal status, and de- 
sire for change of employment.” 

Another states: “We have a secre- 
tary who lists and surveys and con- 
nects with prospective employers. She 
registers applicants for jobs, assembles 
personal information, and uses her 
office to effect connections between ap- 
plicants and employers.” In general, 
the placement office selects the best 
qualified persons for a particular job, 
and gives information about the appli- 
cant to the employer, either in con- 
ference or in a letter, and information 
about the job to the student who is ap- 
plying for it. 

It is evident that the placement 
service for graduates is a “must” in 
most of our colleges and universities. 
Alumni follow-up and vocational ad- 
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justment are an important extension 
of this service. 


Special Fields of Study in American 
Senior Colleges 


Although the survey was nation- 
wide, less than half gave information 
about special fields in which their in- 
stitution was most outstanding. How- 
ever, a list of the specializations men- 
tioned by these colleges and universi- 
ties would be useful to vocational 
counselors. Such a list has been com- 
piled and is printed in full on pages 
00-00. The names of special techni- 
cal and professional schools are not 
included in this list because they are 
easily available in other sources. The 
reader should not assume from this 
list that there are no other colleges 
with similar courses, or even that those 
included have the best courses. 


Appraisal of Veteran’s Record 
The following actual record of a 


veteran was submitted for appraisal to 
the colleges and universities in this 
survey: 

The majority (56%) of these col- 
leges and universities said they would 
admit this veteran. In the Western 
and Midwestern institutions the per- 
centage of favorable replies was higher 
(about 70%) than in the New Eng- 


RECORD OF VETERAN SUBMITTED TO COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 


George K., aged thirty-three, is a very personable young man of decidedly above average 
personal appearance. He attended high school in Massachusetts from 1924 to 1928. His 


scholastic record follows: 





Subjects (Grade 9) 


No. of Weeks No. of Periods 


Grades Credits 





English I 39 
Science 39 
Anc. Hist. 39 
Phys. Ed. 39 
Latin I 39 
Algebra 39 
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RECORD OF VETERAN SUBMITTED TO COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 


(Continued) 





Subjects (Grade 10) 


No. of Weeks No. of Periods 


Grades Credits 








English II 
Biology 
Com. Arith. 
Typewriting 
F. H. Drawing. 
Man. Training 
Phys. Ed. 
Passing grade C 




















College certification B 





From 1929 to 1934 George K. served with the Marines. From 1934 to 1941 he held 
a variety of odd jobs: work with an engineering construction company, in a C.C.C. camp, in 
an automotive repair shop, as a driver in automobile racing cars, as a taxi and bus driver. 

In 1941 George K. enlisted in the Navy, and as a motor machinist Ist class had two years 
of sea duty during which he saw considerable enemy action. 

After his discharge George K. hopes to enter college. He took the General Educational 
Development T ests on the high school level. His scores were .as follows: 





Yo of high school graduates Yo of high school graduates 
Standard inthe U.S. with lower in New England with lower 


Score 


scores on the same test 


scores om the same test 





Test 1 (Correctness and 
Effectiveness of Expres- 
tion) , 

Test 2 (Interpretation of 
Materials in the Social 
Studies) 

Test 3 (Interpretation of 
Reading Material in 
Natural Sciences) 

Test 4 (Interpretation of 
Literary Material) _... 72 

Test 5 (General Mathe- 
matical Ability) _...... 67 





92 87 


98 


99 99 


96 94 





After studying the record, the college officer was asked to answer the following questions: 
1. Would you admit George K. to your college? 


If not, why not? 


2. 
3. If admitted, in what class and course would you place him? 
4. Would you grant him any advanced credit in college? 


land and Middle Atlantic colleges and 
universities (about 40%). The replies 
of the Southern institutions were about 
60% in favor of admitting him. The 
technical schools and colleges were 
more ready to admit him (80%) than 


were the liberal arts colleges (53%), 
and both of these were more inclined 
to disregard an incomplete and poor 
high school record than were the 
teachers’ colleges (38%). 

A summary of the replies to this 
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question gives more detail:on the point 
of view regarding admission of vet- 
erans expressed in 1945: 


56% would admit him 

19% would reject him 
4% would probably admit him 
5% were undecided 
1% had no policy 

14% gave no answer to this question 


In the replies from 128 colleges 
and universities that gave their rea- 
sons for not admitting this veteran, 
the following reasons were stated: 


30%, insufficient high school units 
23%, this college would be a poor 
choice for him 
23%, college admits only women 
11%, insufficient facts about him 
1%, low high school grades 


Of the 320 colleges and universities 
that said they would accept this vet- 
eran, 88 would admit him as a special 
student with individual needs; 27 
would assign him a provisional ad- 
viser. This recognition of the impor- 
tance of individualization is encourag- 
ing. A smaller number merely stated 
that they would admit him to the 
freshman class. Several programs 
other than regular college work were 
suggested: certificate courses not lead- 
ing to a degree (8), advanced stand- 
ing (7), refresher courses (4), work 
as an unclassified student (3), special 
program within the regular freshman 
course (4), auto mechanics’ course 
(3), evening or extension courses (2), 
and enrollment at high school level. 

Many of the institutions replying 
wished to defer their decision until he 
had been interviewed (14), had 
taken entrance examinations (23), or 
had been appraised by his high school 
principal (7). 
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Indecision as to what provision to 
make for a veteran with such a poor 
high school record and such high scores 
on the General Educational Develop- 
ment T ests was indicated not only by 
the reply, “We have no definite pol- 
icy” (10), but also by the failure of 
62 colleges and universities to answer 
this question. 

With respect to granting a veteran 
of this kind advanced credit, the larg- 
est number (97) would decide this 
question on the basis of further tests. 
Almost as many (86) said they would 
not grant him advanced credit; 53 
said their policy was still undecided; 
21 would have a committee evaluate 
his record and make the decision. 
Quite a few (39) were in favor of 
provisional admission as a basis for 
educational placement. 


To summarize—the replies to these 
questions relating to the admission of 
a veteran who showed marked dis- 
crepancy between his high school rec- 
ords and the results of the General 
Educational Development Tests re- 
vealed a wide diversity of policy and 
considerable indecision as to what to 
do. On the positive side, it is encour- 
aging to know that more than half of 
these 570 institutions would admit 
him despite his poor and incomplete 
high school record. This decision is in 
line with the trend to admit students 
to college on the basis of their present 
competencies — ability to read, write, 
and think straight—rather than on the 
basis of the traditional pattern of high 
school credits or even of high school 
achievement. Another favorable trend 
indicated by these replies is that to- 
ward individualization. Many of these 
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colleges and universities were willing 
to admit this veteran and make vari- 
ous provisions to meet his individual 
needs. The willingness of a number 
of institutions to base the decision re- 
garding admission and advanced 
standing on the results of further test- 
ing and to admit the veteran provi- 
sionally and make the decision regard- 
ing his educational placement on the 
basis of his work in college, shows a 
desire to give the veteran a chance to 
prove himself and make good, regard- 
less of the inadequacy of his high 
school preparation. Every effort 
should be made, however, to place the 
veteran initially in an appropriate in- 
stitution rather than subject him to 
failure in a college that he was not 
prepared or qualified to enter. 

The large amount of uncertainty 
and indecision shown may be ac- 
counted for by the newness of the 
problem. At the time when the ques- 
tions were being answered, only a rel- 
atively few veterans had been released 
from the service. Only nine of the 
institutions referred to that indispen- 
sable source of information, A Guide 
to the Evaluation of Educational Ex- 
periences in the Armed Services, pre- 
pared in 1944 by George R. Tuttle 
and J. Thomas Hastings for the Co- 
operative Study of Training ana 
Experience in the Armed Service, 
American Council on Education, 
Washington 6, D. C. 

It is to be expected that more uni- 
formity and expertness in appraisal is 
now being achieved both by colleges 
and by high schools to which veterans 
are returning in increasing numbers. 
The process of appraisal is not-so difh- 
cult as the problem of providing edu- 


cational experiences to meet the needs 
of veterans. 


ConcLupinGc STATEMENT 


Admission procedure is changing 
with tremendous rapidity. Although 
colleges and universities are attempt- 
ing to maintain their standards and 
policies of admission, the enormous 
increase in applicants is making it im- 
possible for them to do so. From a 
more limited but more recent survey 
Florence Myers found that the ma- 
jority of institutions are giving prefer- 
ence to veterans and putting admission 
on a much more competitive basis 
than formerly. She found few among 
this smaller number of colleges and 
universities that were abandoning their 
usual requirements for admission 
even for veterans who, on the basis. of 
other tests, appear to be qualified for 
college work. 


The law of supply and demand is 
operating to the grave disadvantage of 
competent high school graduates. The 
girls, especially, are finding it hard to 
get into college. Unless something 
can be done to meet the educational 
needs and to develop spiritual values 
of the oncoming teen-age high school 
graduates, we shall have another post- 
war lost and frustrated generation. 

Nore: The list of colleges and uni- 
versities that follows consists only of 
those institutions that answered the 
questions about having some special 
field in which the institution is most 
outstanding. The institutions in this 
list that require less than 9 specific 
units for admission, and those that 
plan to maintain an accelerated three- 
year program, are indicated by the 
signs * and f. 
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LIST I 


Specializations Expressed by Senior Colleges and Universities 


AERONAUTICS 

California Institute of Technology, Pasadena. 
flowa Wesleyan College, Mt. Pleasant. 
¢*Lawrence Institute of Technology, Detroit, Mich. 


AGRICULTURE 
¢*Central Missouri State Teachers College; Warrens- 
burg. 

*Idaho, University of, Moscow. 

*Louisiana Polytechnic Institute, Ruston. 

*Mary Baldwin College, Staunton, Va. 
t*Michigan State College, East Lansing. 

New Jersey College for Women, New Brunswick. 
*Oregon State College, Corvallis. 
¢*Southwestern Louisiana Institute, Lafayette. 
*Vermont, University of, Burlington. 

“Western Illinois State Teachers College, Macomb. 
“Wyoming, University of, Laramie. 


ANIMAL HUSBANDRY 
Texas College of Arts & Industries, Kingsville. 








ANTHROPOLOGY 

*New Mexico, University of, Albuquerque. 
ART 

Bard College, Annandale-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


Hartwick College, Oneonta, N. Y. 
Hollins College, Hollins College, Va. 
*La Grange College, La Grange, Ga. 
t*Polytechnic Institute of Puerto Rico, San German, 
P. R. 
*Pratt Institute, New York, N. Y. 
tQueens College, Flushing, L. I., N. Y. 
“Sarah Lawrence College, Bronrville, N. Y. 
"Skidmore College, Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 
t*State Teachers College, Indiana, Pa. 
t*St. Francis College, 2701 Spring St., Fort Wayne, 
Ind. 
*Wesleyan College, Macon, Ga. 
*Western Illinois State Teachers College, Macomb. 


BUSINESS EDUCATION 
Alabama College for Women, Montevallo. 
Calvin College, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
t*Central Missouri State Teachers College, Warrens- 
burg. 
*Clark College, Atlanta, Ga. 
T*Clark University, Worcester, Mase. 
Colby College, Waterville, Me. 
College of St. Elizabeth, Convent Station, N. J. 
“Davidson College, Davidson, N. C. 
De Pauw College, Greencastle, Ind. 
*Dillard University, New Orleans, La. 
Drexel Institute of Technology, Philadelphia, Pa. 
tFerris Institute, Big Rapids, Mich. 
POrapians College, Gettysburg, Pa. 


 Quatan Cathie tak: Wabrctitiiee ettds sigan teas att 9 
specific units for admission, 

tSenior Colleges and Universities planning te maintain an ac- 
celerated three-year for The complete 


program graduation. 
-tist of these colleges had‘ to be omitted for lack of space. 


Hartwick College, Oneonta, N. Y. 
t*Hastings College, Hastings, Nebr. 
Hope College, Holland, Mich. 
*Idaho, University of, Moscow. 
tlowa Wesleyan College, Mt. Pleasant. 
*John Carroll University, Cleveland, Ohio. 
T*John B. Stetson University, De Land, Fla. 
Lafayette College, Easton, Pa. 
“Louisiana Polytechnic Institute, Ruston. 
t*Madison State Teachers College, Harrisburg, Va. 
Manhattan College, New York, N. Y. 
*Mary Baldwin College, Staunton, Va. 
TMichigan State College, East Lansing. 
Montana State University, Missoula. 
New Mexico Highlands University, Las Vegas. 
*Oklahoma College for Women, Chickaska. 
T*Rider College, Trenton, N. J. 
Russell Sage College, Troy, N. Y. 
*Simmons College, Boston, Mass. 
“Skidmore College, Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 
South Dakota, University of, Vermillion. 
T*State Teachers College, Indiana, Pa. 
t*St. Francis College, 2701 Spring St., Fort Wayne, 
Ind. 
TUniversity System Center, Atlanta, Ga. 
“Vermont, University of, Burlington. 
“West Virginia Institute of Technology, Montgomery. 
*Western Illinois State Teachers College, Macomb. 


CERAMICS 
*Alfred University, Alfred, N. Y. 
New Jersey College for Women, New Brenewick. 


CITRICULTURE 
Texas College of Arts & Industries, Kingsville. 


DEAF, Teaching of, and Teacher Training 
Gallaudet College, Washington, D. C. 


DENTAL HYGIENE 
“West Liberty State College, West Liberty, W: Va. 


DENTISTRY 


t*Gettysburg College, Gettysburg, Pa. 
Tufts College, Medford 55, Mass. 


DIESEL ENGINEERING 
*North Carolina State College, Raleigh. 


Bennett College, Greensboro, N. C. 
Mount Mercy College, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Salem College, Winston-Salem, N. C. 
Webster College, St. Louis, Mo. 


DRAMATICS 
Bard College, A dal Hud uM. Te 
Bennington College, Bennington, Ve. 
Emerson College, Boston, Mass. 
"Ithaca College, Ithaca, N. Y. 
*Lincoin University, Oxford, Pa. 
“Sarah Lawrence College, Bronxville, N. Y. 
State Teachers. College, Geneseo, N. Y. 
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EDUCATION® 

Alfred University, Alfred, N. Y. 

Bennett College, Greensboro, N. C. 

Calvin Coliege, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Clark University, Worcester, Mass. 

Colby College, Waterville, Me. 

t*Ferris Institute, Big Rapids, Mich. 
+*Gettysburg College, Gettysburg, Pa. 
*Goshen College, Goshen, Ind.-. 

Hobart and William Smith College, Geneva, N. Y. 

Hope College, Holland, Mich. 

*Humboldt State College, Arcata, Calif. 
*Idaho, University of, Moscow. 
ftlowa Wesleyan College, Mt. Pleasant. 

Juniata College, Huntingdon, Pa. 
*Louisiana Polytechnic Institute, Ruston. 

t*Luther College, Decorah, Iowa. 

Oklahoma College for Women, Chichaska. 
TQueens College, Flushing, L. 1., N.Y. - 
*Redlands, University of, Redlands, Calif. 

Salem College, Winston-Salem, N. C. 
{Southwestern Louisiana Institute, Lafayette. 

T°St. Francis College, 2701 Spring St., Fort Wayne, 
Ind. 
St. Lawrence University, Canton, N. Y. 
T*Western Union College, Le Mars, Iowa. 

Wyoming, University of, Laramie. 

*Xavier University, New Orleans, La. 


ENGINEERING’ 
*Colorado School of Mines, Golden. 
*Colorado State College of Agriculture and Me- 
chanical Arts, Fort Collins. 
*Idaho, University of, Moscow. 
Lafayette College, Easton, Pa. 
Manhattan College, New York, N. Y. 
tMichigan State College, East Lansing. 
*Oregon State College, Corvallis. 
*Reed College, Portland, Ore. 
Rhode Island College, Kingston. 
t*Southwestern Louisiana Institute, Lafayette. 
Spring Hill College, Spring Hill, Ala. 
Tufts College, Medford 55, Mass. 
T*Union College, Schenectady, N. Y. 
*Vermont, University of, Burlington. 
*Western Illinois State Teachers College, Macomb. 
Tt Williams College, Williamstown, Mass. 
Wyoming, University of, Laramie. 


FOREIGN SERVICE 
T*Gettysburg College, Gettysburg, Pa. 


FORESTRY 

"Colorado State College of Agriculture and Me- 
chanical Arts, Fort Collins. 

*Idaho, University of, Moscow. 

tMassachusetts State College, Amherst. 

tMichigan State College, East Lansing. 


*Not listed as Teacher Training in: N. Y. World Telegram, 
N. Y., The Worid Almanac, 1945. 


Dees eat tnctude Tuciahes er Pelyeastaleal’ Cultages tees 
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Senior Colleges and Universities which require less than 9 
specific units for admission. 


celerated three-year program for graduation. 
of these colleges had to be omitted for lack of space. 
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*North Carolina State College, Raleigh. 
Oregon State College, Corvallis. 


GAS ENGINEERING 
Texas College of Arts & Industries, Kingsville. 


GOVERNMENT SERVICE 
Bradley Polytechnic Institute, Peoria, Il. 
De Pauw University, Greencastle, Ind. 
+Michigan State College, East Lansing. 


HEBREW 
Jeshiva College, New York, N. Y. 


HOME ECONOMICS 
Arkansas State Teachers College, Johnesboro. 
Bennett College, Greensboro, N. C. 
*Bridgewater College, Bridgewater, Va. 
t*Central Missouri State Teachers College, Warrens- 
burg. ; 
“Clark College, Atlanta, Ga. 
College of St. Elizabeth, Convent Station, N. J. 
*Colorado State College of Agriculture and Me- 
chanical Arts, Fort Collins. 
Drexel Institute of Technology, Philadelphia, Pa. 
*La Grange College, La Grange, Ga. 
Lake Erie College, Pawesville, Ohio. 
t*Michigan State College, East Lansing. 
TMissouri Southern College, Hattiesburg. 
New Jersey College for Women, New Brunswick. 
New Mexico Highlands University, Silver City. 
Oklahoma College for Women, Chickaska. 
*Oregon State College, Corvallis. 
Russell Sage College, Troy, N. Y: 
Salem College, Winston-Salem, N. C. 
*Simmons College, Boston, Mass. 
"Skidmore College, Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 
T*State Teachers College, Indiana, Pa. 
TState Teachers College, Plattsburg, N. Y. 
T*St. Francis College, 2701 Spring St., Fort Wayne, 
Ind. 
*Vermont, University of, Burlington. 
Western Illinois State Teachers College, Macomb. 
tWomen’s College of Middlebury, Middlebury, Vt. 


INDUSTRIAL ARTS 
Bradley Polytechnical Institute, Peoria, Ill. 
t*Central Missouri State Teachers College, Warrens- 
burg. 
Morehead State Teachers College, Morehead, Ky. 
New Jersey State Teachers College, Trenton. 
New Mexico Highlands University, Silver City. 
Oswego State Teachers College, Oswego, N. Y. 
T*State Teachers College, Millerville, Pa. : 
“Training School for Teaching Mechanical Arts, 
South Boston, Mass. 
“West Virginia Institute of Technology, Montgomery. 


INTERNATIONAL LAW 
Tufts College, Medford 55, Mass. 


JOURNALISM 
t*Adrian College, Adrian, Mich. 

*Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 
t*Gettysburg College, Gettysburg, Pa. . 

New Jersey College for Women, New Brunswick. 
“Western Illinois State Teachers College, Macomb. 
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KINDERGARTEN AND NURSERY SCHOOL 
*Brockford State Teachers College, Brockford, N. Y. 
Childhood Educational Foundation, New York, 
N. Y. 
*Dillard University, New Orleans, La. 
*Fannie A. Smith School, Bridgeport, Conn. 
The Mills School, New York, N. Y. 
*Miss Wood’s Kindergarten and Primary’ Training 
School, Minneapolis, Minn. 
New Jersey State Teachers College, Trenton. 
New Paltz State Teachers College, New Paltz, N. Y. 
*Nursery Training School of Boston, Boston, Mass. 
Russell Sage College, Troy, N. Y. 
*Sarah Lawrence College, Bronxville, N. Y. 


LABORATORY TECHNICS 

Alfred University, Alfred, N. Y. 

Oklahoma College for Women, Chickaska. 
*Western Illinois State Teachers College, Macomb. 


LANGUAGES 

tHastings College, Hastings, Nebr. 
t*Luther College, Decorah, Iowa. 

New Mexico, University of, Albuquerque. 

Oklahoma College for Women, Chickaska. 
tRivieri College, Nashua, N. H. 

TSterling College, Sterling, Kans. 

“Trinity University, San Antonio, Tex. 

tWomen’s College of Middlebury, Middlebury, Vt. 


LIBRARY 

New Jersey College for Women, New Brunswick. 
*Simmons College, Boston, Mass. 

State Teachers College, East Stroudsburg, Pa. 
"State Teachers College, Geneseo, N. Y. 
t*State Teachers College, Millersville, Pa. 


MEDICAL TECHNICS 
Alfred University, Alfred, N. Y. 
Colby College, Waterville, Me. 
t*Gettysburg College, Gettysburg, Pa. 
Oklahoma College for Women, Chickaska. 
Salem College, Winston-Salem, N. C. 
f*St. Francis College, 2701 Spring St., Fort Wayne, 
Ind. 
*Vermont, University of, Burlington. 


MEDICINE 
Tufts College, Medford 55, Mass. 
*Vermont, University of, Burlington. 


MENTALLY HANDICAPPED, Teaching of 
*State Teachers College, Geneseo, N. Y. 


METEOROLOGY 
*Western Illinois State Teachers College, Macomb. 


MINES 
Colorado School of Mines, Goiden. 
*University of Idaho, Moscow. 


MUSIC 
*Bard College, Annandale-on-Hudson, N. Y. 
Bennett College, Greensboro, N. C. 
“Bridgewater College, Bridgewater, Va. 
“Clark College, Atlanta, Ga. 
*Davideon College, Davidson, N. C. 
Hartwick College, Oneonta, N. Y. 
t*Hastings College, Hastings, Nebr. 
Hollins College, Hollins, Va. 
*Ithaca College, Ithaca, N. Y. 
¢*John B. Stetson University, De Land, Fla. 
*La Grange College, La Grange, N. Y. 
Lawrence College, Appleton, Wis. 
t*Luther College, Decorah, Iowa. 
*Mary Baldwin College, Staunton, Va. 
Missouri Southern College, Hattiesburg. 
tQueens College, Flushing, L. I., N. Y. 
*Redlands, University of, Redlands, Calif. 
Salem College, Winston-Salem, N. C. 
*Sarah Lawrence College, Bronxville, N. Y. 
“Skidmore College, Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 
f*State Teachers College, Indiana, Pa. 
TSterling College, Sterling, Kans. 
+*St. Francis College, 2701 Spring St., Fort Wayne, 
Ind. 
*Wesleyan College, Macon, Ga. 


NURSING 
*Alfred University, Alfred, N. Y. 

Colby College, Waterville, Me. 
*Dillard University, New Orleans, La. 

New Jersey College for Women, New Brunswick. 
“Simmons College, Boston, Mass. 

*Skidmore College, Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 
t*St. Francis College, 2701 Spring St., Fort Wayne, 
Ind. 

St. Xavier College for Women, Chicago, Ill. 
¢State Teachers College, Plattsburg, N. Y. 
“Vermont, University of, Burlington. 

*Western Illinois State Teachers College, Macomb. 


PHARMACY 
tFerris Institute, Big Rapids, Mich. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 
“Brockport State Teachers College, Brockport, N. Y. 
New Mexico Highlands University, Silver City. 


PRE-DENTISTRY 
*Alfred University, Alfred, N. Y. 
Bennett College, Greensboro, N. C. 
+*Central Missouri State Teachers College, Warrens- 
burg. : 
Calvin College, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
“Davidson College, Davidson, N. C. 
Hope College, Holland, Mich, 
Lafayette College, Easton, Pa. 
Spring Hill College, Spring Hill, Ala. 
“Vermont, University of, Burlington. 
*Western Illinois State Teachers College, Macomb. 


PRE-ENGINEERING 
+*Central Missouri State Teachers College, Warrens- 


burg. 
t*Hastings College, Hastings, Nebr. 
tNebraska Wesleyan, Lincoln. 
Reed College, Portland, Ore. 
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PRE-LAW 
*Alfred University, Alfred, N. Y. 
Calvin College, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Tt*Central Missouri State Teachers College, Warrens- 


burg. 

*Davidson College, Davidson, N. C. 
T*Hastings College, Hastings, Nebr. 

Hope College, Holland, Mich. 

Illinois College, Jacksonville. 

Lafayette College, Easton, Pa. 
T*Mission House College, Plymouth, Wis. 

New Mexico Highlands University, Las Vegas. 

Spring Hill College, Spring Hill, Ala. 
“Vermont, University of, Burlington. 
*Washburn Municipal University, Topeka, Kane. 
“Western Illinois State Teachers College, Macomb. 


PRE-MEDICINE 
“Alfred University, Alfred, N. Y. 
Calvin College, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
t*Central Missouri State Teachers College, Warrens- 
burg. 
*Clark College, Atlanta, Ga. 
?Clark University, Worcester, Maes. 
*Davidson College, Davidson, N. C. 
De Pauw University, Greencastle, Ind. 
?*Hastings College, Hastings, Nebr. 
Hobart and William Smith College, Geneva, N. Y. 
Hope College, Holland, Mich. 
Illinois College, Jacksonville. 
*John Carroll University, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Lafayette College, Easton, Pa. 
*Lincoln University, Oxford, Pa. 
T*Mission House College, Plymouth, Wis. 
t*Nebraska Wesleyan University, Lincoln. 
New Jersey College for Women, New Brunswick. 
New Mexico Highlands University, Las Vegas. 
Salem College, Winston-Salem, N. C. 
*Simmons College, Boston, Mass. 
Spring Hill College, Spring Hill, Ala. 
T*St. Francis College, 2701 Spring St., Fort Wayne, 
Ind. 
T°Union College, Schenectady, N. Y. 
“Vermont, University of, Burlington. 
“Washburn Municipal University, Topeka, Kans. 
T Westminister College, Fulton, Mo. 
“Western Illinois State Teachers College, Macomb. 


PRE-MINISTRY 
—— Missouri State Teachers College, Warrens- 
z- 
*Davidson College, Davidson, N. C. 
*Goshen College, Goshen, Ind. 
Hobart and William Smith College, Geneva, N. Y. 
Lafayette College, Easton, Pa. 
t*Nebraska Wesleyan University, Lincota. 
"Vermont, University of, Burlington. 


PRE-NURSING 
t°Central Missouri State Teachers’ College, Warrens- 


8- 
T*Mission House College, Plymouth, Wis. 
*Ruseell Sage College, Troy, N. Y. 
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PRE-PHARMACY 
T*Hastings College, Hastings, Nebr. 
New Mexico Highlands University, Las Vegas. 


T*St. Francie College, 2701 Spring St., Fort Wayne, 
Ind. 


PRE-VETERINARY 

T*Central Missouri State Teachers College, Warrens- 
burg. 

*Vermont, University of, Burlington. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 

"Brockport State Teachers College, Brockport, N. Y. 
“Humboldt State College, Arcata, Calif. 

“Ithaca College, Ithaca, N. Y. 

tMichigan State College, East Lansing. 

*New Paltz State Teachers College, New Paltz, N. Y. 
*Redlands, University of, Redlands, Calif. 

*Russell Sage College, Troy, N. Y. 

“Skidmore College, Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 


PHYSICAL THERAPY 


“Gettysburg College, Gettysburg, Pa. 
*Western Illinois State Teachers College, Macomb. 


RADIO AND SPEECH 

*La Grange College, La Grange, Ga. 
+*Luther College, Decorah, Iowa. 

*Mary Baldwin College, Staunton, Va. 
t*Nebraska State Teachers College, Kearney. 
t*Nebraska Wesleyan University, Lincoln. 

*Redlands, University of, Redlands, Calif. 

*State. Teachers College, Geneseo, N. Y. 

St. Lawrence University, Canton, N. Y. 

*Wesleyan College, Macon, Ga. 


SCIENCE 
t*Adrian College, Adrian, Mich. 
"Gettysburg College, Gettysburg, Pa. 
+*Hastings College, Hastings, Nebr. 
“Humboldt State College, Arcata, Calif. 
t*Iowa Wesleyan College, Mt. Pleasant. 
Juniata College, Huntingdon, Pa. 
Lawrence College, Appleton, Wis. 
Mount Mercy College, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
*New Mexico, University of, Al 
Salem College, Winston-Salem, N. C. 
TSterling College, Sterling, Kans. 
t*St. Francis College, 2701 Spring St., Fort Wayne, 
Ind. 
*St. Lawrence University, Canton, N. Y. 
t*Union College, Schenectady, N. Y. 
“Wyoming, University of, Laramie. 
*Xavier University, New Orleans, La. 


SOCIAL SCIENCE 
t*Adrian College, Adrian, Mich. 

Bennett College, Greensboro, N. C. 
+Clark University, Worcester, Maes. 
*Humboldt State College, Arcata, Calif. 

t*Iowa Wesleyan College, Mt. Pleasant. 
tLincoln University, Oxford, Pa. 

Nazareth College, Rochester, N. Y. 
*Oklahoma College for Women, Chickaska. 
t+Williams College, Williamstown, Mase. 
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SOCIAL SERVICE TEXTILES 

f*Luther College, Decorah, Iowa. *North Carolina State College, Raleigh. 
Simmons College, Boston, Maes. é 
St. Lawrence University, Canton, N. Y. VETERINARY MEDICINE 


South Dakota, University of, Vermillion. *Colorado State £ scultu aM 
*Western Illinois State Teachers College, Macomb. _ , ~ yay of Agriculture an e- 


t » Pa. 


TECHNICS {Michigan Sta College, East Lansing. 
St. Lawrence University, Canton, N. Y. ” lege, f 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


*Colorado State College of Agriculture and Me- 
chanical Arts, Fort Collins. 
New Mexico Highlands University, Las Vegas. 


National Boys and Girls Week 


National Boys and Girls Week will be observed in nearly every community in the 
United States from April 27 to May 4, 1946. The celebration will mark the twenty-sixth 
annual observance of this important youth event. 

With the theme, “Building for Tomorrow with the Youth of Today,” the program is 
designed to focus the attention of the public on the problems, interests, and recreations 
of youth, and on the part played by the home, church, school, and youth-serving organiza- 
tions in the development of character and good citizenship in growing boys and girls. 

The activities planned for the observance emphasize important factors in the growth of 
youth, including citizenship training, education, recreation, occupational guidance, home life, 
religious education, health and safety, tolerance and understanding among nations and 
peoples, and membership in boys’ and girls’ organizations. 


Information about Boys and Girls Week, and helpful suggestions for carrying out the 
program of the week, including a poster and a Manual of Suggestions, may be obtained free 
of charge from the National Boys and Girls Week Committee, 35 East Wacker Drive, 
Chicago 1, Illinois. 


Pi Lambda Theta 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR WOMEN IN EDUCATION 
AWARDS FOR RESEARCH ON PROFESSIONAL PROBLEMS OF WOMEN 
FROM THE ELLA VICTORIA DOBBS FELLOWSHIP FUND 


Pi Lambda Theta announces two awards of $400 each, to be granted on or before’ 
August 15, 1946, for significant research studies in education. 


An unpublished study may be submitted on any aspect of the professional problems and 
contributions of women, either in education or in some other field. Among others, studies . 
of women’s status, professional training, responsibilities and. contributions to education and to 
society, both in this country and abroad, will be acceptable, A study may be submitted by 
any individual, whether or not engaged at present in educational work, or by any chapter or 

: group of members of Pi Lambda Theta. 

Three copies of the final report of the completed research study ‘shall be submitted to 
the Committe on Studies and awards by July 1, 1946. Information concerning the awards 
and the form in which the final report shall be prepared will be furnished upon request. All . 
inquiries should be addressed to the chairman of the Committee on Studies and Awards, Bess 
Goodykoontz, U. S. Office of Education, Washington, D. C. 





Reflections on Rapport in a Modern Language House 


MELVA LIND 


With widened perspectives embrac- 
ing not only nations but entire conti- 
nents, Americans are becoming more 
and more language-conscious. Peace- 
time activities and developments will 
undoubtedly contribute to further ex- 
tension. As war has widened our na- 
tional knowledge of geography, so 
also has it increased the average citi- 
zen’s interest in the differences among 
peoples and diverging modes of com- 
munication. : 

Linguistic instructional proce- 
dures stressed by the Armed Forces 
emphasized conversational facility. 
This approach has been much publi- 
cized, and undoubtedly many colleges 
will establish foreign language houses 
or corridors to satisfy a growing de- 
mand for language experience. For- 
merly college juniors in the United 
States were able to spend a chaperoned 
year of study abroad, some at the 
Sorbonne, others in Florence, Mu- 
nich, or Madrid. A sprinkling of mod- 
ern language centers already in ex- 
istence throughout the country served 
a useful purpose during the war, in- 
creasing as they did development in 
linguistic ability, and stimulating in- 
terest in world-wide culture. Further 
creation of such groups would seem 
all the more reasonable in view of the 
fact that sojourn by American under- 
graduates at European university 
centers will remain impractical, on a 

scale, for some time to come. 
It is therefore to be hoped that a valu- 


able contribution toward the richer 


life will be made on more than one 
campus in the near future through the 
introduction of such language houses. 
The writer, as directrice of le Foyer, 
Mount Holyoke’s French language 
dormitory, has, during the past three 
years, in her dual capacity as head of 
house and linguistic and cultural tutor 
to her resident charges, encountered 
numerous interesting situations affect- 
ing the delicate balance of rapport 
among the members of her household. 
Without a doubt these same problems 
appear in one form or another in all 
modern language units. However, 
since the writer is more intimately ac- 
quainted with her own group than any 
other, she will draw on illustrations 
from her Foyer experience. 
Pensionnaires at Mt. Holyoke’s 
French House traverse the usual plea- 
sures and hardships of collegiate dor- 
mitory life. Their home is in many 
respects a typical residence unit, yet 
one that presents a number of special 
characteristics as well. The students 
have chosen to live in this dormitory 
chiefly to develop their skills in 
French, and to receive the stimulation 
of a French cultural atmosphere. The 
usual relationships between head of 
house and students acquire new com- 
plexities in light of the unceasing 
pedagogically necessary corrections in 
grammar and pronunciation. The 
group therefore presents a number of 
distinctive difficulties, derived princi- 
pally from the language element. 
Differing stages of linguistic 
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achievement among students may pro- 
duce in some feelings of insecurity. A 
major in French would be expected to 
speak more readily than a sophomore 
intent on specializing in zoology. 
Then too, there are special advantages 
which favor certain students, such as 
residence abroad, early study of the 
language with governesses or at lan- 
guage camps, practice in oral French 
with a French mother or with parents 
who themselves, through other hered- 
itary or environmental factors, have 
enjoyed special privileges in regard to 
the spoken language. Without enter- 
ing into a discussion of the transfer of 
training, it may be noted at this point 
that students who display marked pro- 
ficiency in other Romance languages 
require less orientation in spoken 
French than classmates whose experi- 
ence in any language but their own 
has been limited. 


Underlying all these elements are 
certain personality traits of the stu- 
dent herself, her innate linguistic en- 
dowment and other attributes of her 
psychophysical systems that determine 
her unique responses to the French- 
speaking environment in which she 
now lives, breathes, and has her be- 
ing. Although herself not a compe- 
tent judge of oral facility, she is apt 
to assume that second- or third-year 
residents of the house are automati- 
cally superior in verbal skill, and at 
the outset, become easily discouraged 
in the wilderness of French forms. To 
illustrate: last year four American 
sophomores (the fifth was a French- 
speaking native of Switzerland) main- 
tained great reserve in the presence of 
upperclass students, to the point of 
scarcely formulating a complete sen- 
tence at table for many weeks. Dur- 


ing November, however, they began 
modest conversational attempts, and 
at the end of the semester, were ready 
to. speak extemporaneously and with 
feeling on a variety of subjects. The 
writer will never forget the acclaim 
accorded a hitherto conversationally 
quiet sophomore who, one day in 
March, presented an originally word- 
ed plea for the sophomore class with 
the vigor and ease of a public speaker. 
In the light of the applause awarded 
their representative, the sophomores 
felt linguistically acclimated as never 
before. 

To progress in oral French, stu- 
dents must therefore acquire freedom 
from fear in their oral and aural 
French, freedom from fear, in so far 
as the linguistic and social watchful- 
ness of the directrice is concerned, and 
patience towards the transitional pe- 
riod during which they are advancing 
slowly in their mastery of a skill. 

Linguistic regulations in modern 
language houses vary from one col- 
lege to another. At the Foyer French 
is spoken on the first floor: students 
are free to use English in their rooms 
if they so desire. As an alert resident 
once remarked, no ruling covers the 
linguistic status of the basement. One 
evening a week is devoted officially to 
English-speaking friends. When vis- 
iting families, fiancés and out-of-town 
acquaintances come to call, their host- 
esses receive permission to suspend the 
language rules temporarily. Laxity in 
maintaining the use of French seems 
to occur most readily when students 
are emotionally strained or physically 
weary. There are also other moments 
when they revert to English quite 
naturally, as for instance, when loung- 
ing in the living room, they quote ex- 
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cerpts to each other from their mail, 
or when on: Sunday, attired in their 
housecoats, they read the New York 
and Boston editorials, and intersperse 
them with comments. Under these 
conditions, even a completely bi- 
lingual person would normally make 
any observations in the language of 
the article. A third type of break- 
down occurs in French-speaking mo- 
rale when students cluster about the 
piano to sing popular American melo- 
dies, or the latest local success, the 
tune and lyric of which may often 
have been composed by a genial Foyer 
“team.” 

Situations such as these might re- 
ceive practical consideration in a larg- 
er house, through establishment of a 
library or music room on the first or 
second floor where the use of English 
might be regularly permitted. A very 


desirable arrangement for a modern 
language house would stress a high 
percentage of natives, as for instance 
one French-born student to every four 


or five Americans. It was with this 
point in mind that the writer re- 
quested in her first Foyer group, the 
inclusion of one, preferably two, 
French-born scholarship holders. Such 
residents, when carefully selected, can 
make a very worth-while contribution 
to the youthful American inhabitants 
of the house. Unfortunately college 
scholarships are limited in number 
owing to financial reasons. 

Many are the practical linguistic 
problems that arise in connection with 
the English-speaking domestic staff 
operating on the main floor: inquiries 
over the first-floor telephone that 
must be answered in English; or 
maintenance workers proceeding about 
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their business, yet hazarding a cheer- 
ful bonjour and eu revoir as they 
come and go. Local color appreciated 
by the students is furnished daily by 
two friendly postmen endowed with 
facility in very excellent Quebec 
French. In general, however, con- 
stant watchfulness must be the rule 
lest a practical situation requiring 
English lead to laxity. 

A number of administrators who 
have directed the Junior-Year-in- 
France, where conditions are mote 
nearly ideal than any that might be 
created in this country for the fur- 
thering of French linguistic ability, 
have commented on the difficulties in- 
herent in a dual-language situation. 
According to them, group excursions 
that set forth from Paris briskly in 
the morning, to the accompaniment of 
gay French banter, would make the 
return trip in the evening, weary with 
sight-seeing, and reduced in general 
to the use of prosaic English. This 
phenomenon occurred even in the case 
of students who were completing their 
academic year in France. 

It is common knowledge that a hap- 
py social group, composed of well-ad- 
justed individuals, is in an excellent 
learning situation. Over-zealous re- 
minders about lapses into English will 
sooner or later be interpreted by un- 
dergraduates as “nagging,” and a di- 
rectrice’s usefulness, in an atmosphere 
tense with friction, would be very seri- 
ously impaired. 

In its ideal form, a desire to acquire 
the maximum of facility in a foreign 
language, thereby reducing English 
to a minimum, is a self-motivated de- 
sire, not artificially imposed nor me- 
chanically stimulated through fines or 
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other forms of punishment. The 


writer has found that emphasis on 
progress and appreciation of true ef- 
fort contribute more than punitive 
measures to the development of oral 
and aural skills in her undergraduates. 
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In a broader sense, from the resultant 
harmonious rapport will stem mutual 
personal and social growth with long- 
range values transcending in ultimate 
importance the more immediate lin- 
guistic concern. 


Off-Campus Housing Programs 


From the Office of the Dean of Women 


at the University of Arizona comes the fol- 


lowing information, submitted by Mrs. Hazel F. MacCready, about off-campus housing 


programs. Replies were received from 


15 land-grant institutions 
12 non-land-grant institutions 
8 privately controlled universities 


All but four of these institutions reported some form of off-campus housing. The fol- 


lowing are some of the facts reported: 


Number requiring university approval of homes 


Number permitting freshman women to live off-campus__________. 





With qualifications 
Specified time 





Minimum time students must stay in off-campus homes 


Until end of term 





Agrees not to absorb while off campus. 

4 weeks; brought to campus as vacancies occur 
Freshmen absorbed as vacancies occur 
May leave whenever landladies are willing 


As quickly as possible 

















Number requiring sign-out sheets 


Report of hours to student government association or dean _.. 


CO me me Nm ee ee 


Advantages and disadvantages of off-campus housing program: 


Pro’s: 
1. More time to study. (1) 
2. “One thousand young people would not have 
been able to come to the University if we had 
not permitted it.” (1) 
. “Our program as worked out is very effec- 
tive.” (1) 


. Very undesirable. (6) 

. Have it only because of necessity. (6) 

. Prefer dormitory housing. (5) 

. Dormitories have especially qualified direc- 
tors. (3) 

. “Dormitory experience is part of our educa- 
tional program.” 

. Those who could benefit most from dormitory 
experience tend to favor living off 

. “The university can give the student more in 
a material, academic, and social way than any 
householder can.” 


8. “Problems can not be so readily detected and 
helped.” 

9. Hard to maintain social standards. 

10. Lack of uniformity. 

il. Hard to create an esprit de corps among stu- 
dents housed off campus. 

12. Hard to maintain residence hall standards and 

student government supervision. 

Distance from campus. 

Takes a disproportionate amount of time. 

Apt to become just a place to live, not an in- 

tegral part of the educational program. 

Often the householders’ main concern is profit. 

“We are thankful to be forced to use it for 

only about 50 women students.” 

“Tt would be a step backward.” 

“Do not like it for undergraduates .. . will 

return to normal program as quickly as pos- 

sible.” 


13. 
14. 
15. 


16. 
17. 


18. 
19. 





Notes from the Institute of the Associated 
Youth-Serving Organizations’ 


The pattern of the Institute con- 
sisted of four features: a thought- 
provoking, challenging introduction 
by President Harry D. Gideonse; five 
workshops (health; leisure time and 
recreation; education, vocational guid- 
ance, and work experience; personal 
and group relationships; responsible 
living in the community, the nation, 
and the world) held in two sessions, 
morning and afternoon; a luncheon 
at which high lights of the workshop 
discussions were reported; and a din- 
ner meeting in which a general sum- 
mary of workshop points of view and 
recommendations was made and Dr. 
Margaret Mead spoke on advances 
that should be made on a broad front. 


RETHINKING OF FUNDAMENTALS 


President Gideonse urged the work- 
shop groups to try to extricate them- 
selves from “rut-thinking” and, in the 
role of poets and prophets, challenge 
the status quo and present standards 
and practice in order to move out 
from the past and present into a better 
future. He admitted that the first 
thing to do was not clear. Obviously, 
a law or bill or social action on one 
particular problem is not the answer. 
There is danger in overemphasizing 
a single symptom. What is needed is 
searching thought on the basic over- 
all framework in which we approach 
any current problem. We need to 
agree on what is really important and 
what is trivial. We should undertake 


1Held at the National Board of the Y.W.C.A., Janu- 
ary 10, 1946, and reported by Ruth Strang. 


a thorough rethinking of fundamen- 
tals. 

As an example of this approach, 
President Gideonse considered the 
problem of unemployment of young 
people. The economic situation for 
them is bad and will become worse, 
It is the young people who pay. Bar- 
riers to employment are set up against 
the inexperienced; the first protection 
against unemployment is given to vet- 
erans—12 to 13 million—and to 12- 
18 million other adults who have job 
security and tenure. The teen-age 
group are coming into a situation in 
which millions of older persons have 
priorities for jobs. 

A thorough rethinking of this prob- 
lem is necessary. Instead of making 
“full employment” (incidentally, a 
Nazi slogan) the central objective, it 
would be well to consider whether 
this objective reflects an old way of 
thinking and a wrong attitude. Cer- 
tainly our objective in life is not just 
to keep busy doing jobs that are not 
particularly worth doing. The first 
modification of the slogan would be 
“productive: employment and more 
equal distribution.” The larger ob- 
jective is to develop whatever is free 
and creative in persons. It is possible 
to have employment and lose freedom 
and creativeness. 

Still more fundamental is the con- 
sideration of the kind of young Amer- 
ican man and woman that should 
emerge from our educational and rec- 
reational programs. English young 
people seem to have developed, dur- 
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ing the war especially, a sense of duty, 
long-term responsibility, willingness 
to accept lower standards of living 
without complaint, a sense of belong- 
ing to a larger framework and devo- 
tion to the ends necessary to realizing 
their basic values. They are happier 
because they have a sense of purpose 
related to humanity as a whole, a deep 
moral sense of oneness with people in 
the whole world. 

There are three related questions 
to consider: 

What is our picture of a good 
American? 

What is being done to create him? 

What is being done to offset or neu- 
tralize bad influences? 

The first question goes back to 
fundamental values. Do we want 
higher and higher standards of living, 
more and more things, more and more 
production, more and more efficiency, 
or do we believe with Thoreau that a 
person is free to the extent he is able 
to do without things? Thoreau de- 
sired not a higher standard of living 
but a higher quality of living. 

In considering what is being done 
to create the kind of human beings 
that represent an advance in civiliza- 
tion, the process becomes of first im- 
portance. There is danger in giving 
certain objectives so much prominence 
that the means by which they are 
achieved seem unimportant. Actually, 
certain means have such an important 
effect on human beings that they al- 
most become ends in themselves. If 
we would extrapolate our present pro- 
cedures into the future, we could bet- 
ter evaluate them with reference to 
the kind of human being that would 
probably result. Through this kind of 
projected examination of what we 
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have been doing, we can select the 
procedures and materials that seem to 
produce best results. Thus our evalu- 
ated experiences build a road from 
here to the future we desire. 

Unfortunately, more than the 
building of a positive program is in- 
volved. Destructive forces are at 
work. Young people’s standards and 
values are being built by the present 
adult environment—the radio, 
movies, theatre, magazines, books, 
and advertisements. We should put 
ourselves in the place of impression- 
able young people who go to movies, 
see current plays, listen to the radio, 
and read the popular magazines a 
great deal. Many of the responses of 
young people are determined by these 
outside agencies. Schools and youth- 
serving agencies have no counteracting 
influences of equal quality. They do 
not have the brains, the art ability, 
the money for creating the most ef- 
fective media of communication. Ac- 
cordingly, their work, of necessity, 
must not only recognize the influence 
of commercial agencies, but try to 
modify them along more constructive 
lines. 


PERSONAL INFLUENCE IN GROUPS 


Further discussion, later in the 
morning, brought out the point that 
youth-serving agencies have the ad- 
vantage of personal contact with 
young people—the most effective of 
all media of communication. Although 
young people’s groups express dissatis- 
faction with the kind of adults who 
have served as sponsors, they welcome 
adults as consultants. They want 
structure in their group and submit 
to discipline of their peers. The lead- 
er is of utmost importance. We have 
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tests of characteristics of leaders, but 
do not have methods of measuring 
these characteristics. In recruiting 
leaders, it is important to acquaint 
them with training opportunities, for 
often the person best qualified by per- 
sonality to work with young people 
feels inadequate. We must not allow 
a chasm to exist between young peo- 
ple and adults, between veterans and 
teen-agers. Veterans should be drawn 
into volunteer work. Thus they get in 
close touch with the new generation 
and their problems; and the young- 
sters have a chance to know the vet- 
erans and enter into some of their war 
and international experiences. 


OpporTUNITIES FOR EpuCATION 
NEEDED BY YOUNG PEOPLE 


In the workshop on education, part- 
time work experience, guidance, and 
placement, there was agreement on 
the following points: 

1. It was agreed that up to 18 years 
educational experiences that would be 
desirable for all youth could be pro- 
vided—experiences that would make 
them better people, able to produce a 
better society. These experiences 
would include the development of 
values and techniques of living as a 
person, a member of a family, a work- 
er, a citizen. The length of schooling 
to be provided depends upon the qual- 
ity of education to be given; there is 
danger of longer compulsory educa- 
tion that is not appropriate to the in- 
dividual. We face three possibilities: 

1. Turning young people out on 
the street. 

2. Imprisoning them in a school 
where they meet failure, frustration, 
and dissatisfaction. 

3. Providing fitting education for 
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every pupil—made possible by guid- 
ance of individuals and continuous re- 
vision of the curriculum in the light 
of personnel data and community sur- 
veys. 

2. It was agreed that all children 
and youth should have the opportu- 
nity for an appropriate education. Fed- 
eral aid is one part of this problem; 
it should be provided for communi- 
ties that cannot afford the n 
facilities and for individuals who can- 
not attend school if they do not have 
financial assistance. Dr. Jager pointed 
out that federal aid to schools was 
only one factor in good education. In- 
telligence, initiative, and ingenuity on 
the part of administrators are also im- 
portant. There is not only lack of edu- 
cational facilities but also lack of full 
use of the facilities available. Opposi- 
tion to federal aid has come from a 
number of the poorer states where 
politicians have a stranglehold, where 
there is racial segregation and fear 
that education will change present so- 
cial structure. The several types of 
educational bills should be studied in 
relation to one another. 

Aid to individual students also in- 
volves a number of questions: 

What are the expenses of young 
people in school? Which of these 
should be public responsibility; which 
private? Should aid be given to the 
family instead of to the individual? 

How much of non-attendance in 
low economic groups is caused specifi- 
cally by inadequate income rather than 
by poor management of income, atti- 
tudes toward education, dissatisfaction 
with school? 

How universal should the program 
of student aid be? If financial aid is 
given on the basis of intellectual abil- 
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ity, the education of a large group of 
young people who may become a dan- 
ger to society may be neglected. _ 

Would part-time work experience 
meet students’ financial needs? 

Youth-serving agencies could con- 
tribute to providing better education 
for all American youth in the follow- 
ing Ways: 

a. Keep informed about programs 
and legislation and have discussion 
within agency staff and in inter-agency 
conferences. 

b. Encourage their volunteer mem- 
bership to keep informed and inter- 
ested in these problems. 

c. Stimulate local community 
through surveys and discussion to find 
out what kind of education and finan- 
cial aid its young people need. Adults 
and young people should work to- 
gether. They should recognize atti- 
tudes and resistances to desirable mea- 
sures, 

d. Make this report available to 
national associations, such as the con- 
stituent members of the Council of 
Guidance and Personnel Associations. 

e. Develop understanding of these 
problems on the part of children and 
young people in the agency groups. 

f. Recognize and work through 
other powerful groups such as em- 
ployer and labor organizations. 


OpporTuNITIES FOR Work 
EXPERIENCE 


The main points of view brought 
out with respect to part-time work ex- 
periences were the following: 

Work experience should be part of 
a total program of education, planned 
on an individual basis as one of the 
experiences that the study of the indi- 
vidual pupil shows he needs in order 
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to develop his potentialities. A wide 
variety of work experience should be 
provided, including remunerative 
work, creative work, volunteer service 
activities. The part-time work experi- 
ence should not be added to the pu- 
pil’s school program as an extra, but 
rather as part of his twenty-four hour 
schedule. 

Work experience may serve many 
needs—for earning money, for try- 
out experiences, for opportunity to 
understand many kinds of people and 
employer-employee relations, and for 
gaining independence and a sense of 
worth and service. 

On the other hand, work experience 
may be detrimental if hours are too 
long, if child labor standards are not 
maintained, if the individual is de- 
prived of other experiences necessary 
for his all-round development, if a 
feeling of worth and dignity of work 
is not developed. 

Youth-serving agencies may con- 
tribute to the part-time work-experi- 
ence program by providing valuable 
work experiences in connection with 
their farm aid and similar programs, 
by providing for older students, who 
have shown leadership ability, experi- 
ence of a social service nature in their 
camps and groups, by helping to co- 
ordinate the work and recreational ex- 
periences for a particular individual, 
and by assisting in community plan- 
ning of service projects. 


NeEeEp For GUIDANCE SERVICES 


The need for continuity and coordi- 
nation of guidance services was evi- 
dent. Ideally the individual from the 
beginning of elementary school should 
have someone who knows him as a 
whole and tries to help him get the 
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experiences he needs. The special 
contributions of the youth-serving 
agencies are to 

a. Relate the agency to individual 
needs. 

b. Refer individuals in their group 
for specialized services. 

c. Serve as a clearing house or co- 
ordinating center in certain cases. The 
agency must first find out what data 
have already been accumulated and 
what contact other agencies have al- 
ready had with the individual. 


PLACEMENT IN Joss 


With respect to placement, the 
schools and youth-serving agencies 
may expect the following services 
from a central agency such as the U. 
S. Employment Service: 

a. Supply information about voca- 
tional trends and opportunities. 

b. Cooperate in the more effective 
use of school counselors and qualified 
counselors in private agencies. 

c. Have one or more staff members 
who specialize in junior placemert. 

d. Refer to group work agency in- 
dividuals who need certain kinds of 
group experience for their best voca- 
tional adjustment. 


Steps ForwarpD 


In summarizing ways in which 
schools and youth-serving agencies 
may move forward on a broad front, 
Dr. Margaret Mead made the follow- 
ing recommendations: 

a. Help young people to face the 
fact that the whole of civilization is 
endangered by the atomic bomb unless 
they derive a moral and spiritual sol- 
vent for its destructive potentialities. 
They are now living in a world as 
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much in danger as during the war. In 
the face of this danger they should de- 
velop purposes as strong as their war 
purposes. 

b. Develop techniques that will en- 
able individuals and groups to realize 
their ideals and implement their good 
will. There is danger in arousing good 
will without developing techniques to 
implement it, and in constantly fall- 
ing far short of our objectives. 

c. Work with adults as well as with 
children. If children become far bet- 
ter adjusted than their parents, the 
parent may become jealous of the 
child’s good adjustment and create 
conflict. 

d. Revise the notion that persons 
learn only by doing; they also learn 
by seeing how other people do things. 


e. Be honest with individuals and 
with groups. Don’t lead them to think 
they will decide a question when they 
really do not. Avoid the semblance 
of democracy. If they are told the 
truth, they can at least rebel. 

f. Help them to gain independ- 
ence. There might well be graduation 
or “kicking out” ceremonies as well as 
induction ceremonies in groups. 

g. Always talk about any individ- 
ual or group as though they were in 
the room, saying nothing that could 
not be said in their presence and noth- 
ing that they could not understand. 
Always treat them as human beings, 
not as objects. 


The Institute as a whole had a func- 
tional emphasis. “What the agencies 
could do” about these important 
aspects of living was made the focus 
of attention. But it was also recog- 
nized that action should follow un- 
derstanding and sound policies. 





“We Deans” 


Miss Inez Johnson is the Dean of 
Women at Doane College, Crete, Ne- 
braska. She has taken the place of 
Miss Alice Bromwell there. 

Miss Gertrude Peabody, Dean of 
Women at Temple University, has re- 
cently been honorably discharged 
from the WAVES and is now travel- 
ing for the university. Miss Mar- 
garet L. Osgood is the Assistant Dean 
of Students at Temple. 

Mrs. Eleanor R. Reppert, Assist- 
ant Dean of Women at Bucknell Uni- 
versity, has recently been elected an 
alumnae member of the Board of 
Managers of Swarthmore. College. 
She will serve ona standing committee 
concerned with household and student 
affairs. 

Captain Dorothy Stratton, director 
of the Women’s Reserve, United 
States Coast Guard, retired in Janu- 
ary. She was recently awarded the 
Legion of Merit for organizing and 
managing the Spars since its inception 
in November, 1942. She was hon- 
ored just before her retirement by a 
reception given by the Commandant 
of the Coast Guard, Admiral Joseph 
F. Farley, and officers of the Wom- 
en’s Reserve. On leave of absence as 
Dean of Women at Purdue Univer- 
sity, Miss Stratton is at the present 
time a special assistant in the Depart- 
ment of Labor. 

Commander Helen Schleman, for- 
merly Director of Residence Halls at 
Purdue University, has succeeded 
Captain Stratton as director of the 
Spars. 

There has been a marked interest in 
state associations of deans of women 
this year. The following deans of 


women are among those recently 
elected presidents in their states: Iowa, 
Miss Mabel McKee, Amos Hiatt 
Junior High School, Des Moines; 
Wisconsin, Miss Charlotte Wollaeger, 
Lawrence College, Appleton; Min- 
nesota, Miss Hazel McCarthy, Tracy 
Public Schools, Tracy; Kansas, Miss 
Annabell Pringle, Topeka High 
School, Topeka. 

The New Jersey Association of 
Deans and Counselors met at Military 
Park Hotel, Newark, on February 2. 
At the luncheon meeting Dr. Earl A. 
Taylor, Director, Washington Square 
Reading Center, New York City, 
spoke on “Eliminating Adjustment 
Difficulties with Controlled Reading 
Technique.” Miss Alice Brown, direc- 
tor.of students at New Jersey College 
for Women, was in charge of the 
luncheon arrangements. 

The Colorado Association of Deans 
of Women has elected the following 
group of officers for 1945-1947: Miss 
Marion Small, Gove Junior High 
School, Denver, president; Miss Ly- 
dia Brown, Dean of Women, Univer- 
sity of Colorado, Boulder, vice-presi- 
dent; Miss Pauline Winkler, Grant 
Junior High School, Denver, secre- 
tary-treasurer. 

The deans of women in South Caro- 
lina have made notable progress in 
getting reorganized as a state group. 
Representatives of seven colleges ac- 
cepted the invitation of Dean Eliza- 
beth Nickles of Erskine College to 
meet at Due West in November. The 
guest speaker of the occasion was Dr. 
Marie Baldwin, former resident phy- 
sician at Mississippi College for 
Women, who is now doing special 
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work in psychiatry at Duke Univer- 
sity. Mrs. Arney R. Childs, Dean of 
Women at the University of South 
Carolina, was appointed chairman of a 
committee to arrange a program for 
deans of women in connection with the 
State Education Association meeting 
in Marth. 

On March 1, 2, and 3 the Califor- 
nia Association of Women Deans and 
Vice Principals held their Southern 
Section Conference. The provocative 
conference theme was “Are We as 
Deans Living in a Real World?” The 
President, Dean Jessie E. Gibson, 


presided at general sessions. The sec- 


tion chairmen — Virginia J. Esterly, 
Pearl E. Clark, Jean Thayer, and 
Mary H. Helms— presided at the 
college, junior college, high school, 
and junior high school sections, re- 
spectively. 

The following officers of the Na- 
tional Association of Deans of Won- 
en were chosen in the recent election 
by mail: 

Vice - President — Miss Dorothy 
Gebauer, dean of women, University 
of Texas, Austin, Texas. 

Secretary — Miss Margaret Mc- 
Carney, girls’ advisor, Franklin High 
School, Seattle, Washington. 





NADW Representatives for Regional Meetings 


Because of transportation difficulties and congested hotels, the long desired national meeting 
will be delayed until 1947. NADW will, however, participate in a number of regional meet- 
ings, sponsored by the Council of Guidance and Personnel Asscciations, to be held next March 
and April when travel by automobile may be feasible. 

The cities where meetings may be held, the states suggested for each region, and the 
NADW representative in each region are as follows: 

PORTLAND: Oregon, Washington, Montana, Idaho—Mrs. Lulu Anderson, Dean of 
Women, Linfield College, McMinnville, Oregon. 


SAN FRANCISCO: Not yet appointed. 








LOS ANGELES: California, Nevada, Arizona, Utah—Dean Jessie Gibson, Pomona Col- 
lege, Claremont, Cal. 

DENVER: Colorado, Wyoming, Nebraska, New Mexico, Western Texas—Miss Marion R. 
Small, Adviser to Girls, Gove Junior High School, Denver 6, Colo. 

KANSAS CITY: Eastern Texas, Kansas, Missouri, Arkansas, Oklahoma—Miss Elizabeth 
Meguiar, Adviser of Women, University of Kansas, Lawrence. 

MINNEAPOLIS: North and South Dakota, Wisconsin, Minnesota, lowa—Miss Margaret 
Doty, Dean of Women, Macalester College, St. Paul, Minn. 

CINCINNATI: Illinois, Indiana, Kentucky, West Virginia, Michigan, Ohio—Mrs. Kath- 
erine Ingle, Dean of Women, University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio—Hotel Sinton— 
March 21-23. 

ATLANTA: North and South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, 
Tennessee—Miss Carrie Scandrett, Dean of Students, Agnes Scott College, Decatur, Ga.— 
Hotel Atlanta-Biltmore, Atlanta—March 14-16. 

WASHINGTON: Pennsylvania, Maryland, Virginia, Delaware, District of Columbia— 
Mrs. Elizabeth E. May, Dean, Hood College, Frederick, Md. 

NEW YORK CITY: New York, New Jersey, New England States—Mrs. Ruth C. 
Wright, Adviser of Women, College of the City of New York, 17 Lexington Avenue, New 
York, N. Y.—Hotel Pennsylvania—April 5-6. 

At most of these meetings, special sessions are being arranged for deans of women and 
advisers of girls. For further information, write the representative in the region in which 
you are interested. 

Hivpa THRELKELD, President, NADW 
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